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The Child’s Own Book. London, 1830. Miller. 


We intended originally to review this book 
ourselves,—to show how tasteless the selection 
—how abominably the stories from the 
“ Arabian Nights,” had been abridged and 
degraded in style from gum-arabic to glue, 
and to condemn the unfair copying of one of 
the plates of John Gilpin,—but on second 
thoughts, we made over the volume to its 
legitimate critic, a child,—our sister's only 
daughter. In short, we took the counsel of 
niece,—and the following is her opinion :— 

My dear Uncle,—I have received the 
book you were so kind as to send me—and 
do not like itat all. The cover looks so dingy 
and dirty and sooty-like, I think it must 
have been meant for the Chimney Sweeper's 
Own Book, that was made up by Mr. Mont- 
gomery. I was almost afraid to touch 
it with clean hands. A good many of the 
little pictures are very pretty, and if you 
please, I should like to cut them out for my 
scrap-book, away from the reading which is 
not so good as in my own own books. It be- 
gins with “ Aladdin,” which does for my age. 
and ends with “ pat-a-cake,” which would 
suit baby brother’s age,—but as he will have 
done with “ Baby Bunting” and such things 
before he knows how to read, is it not a pity, 
uncle, they were ever printed? Only think 
too, uncle, how Mr. Wordsworth will look at 
his “We are seven,” and Mr. Southey at 
his “ Battle of Blenheim,” along with “Hie 
diddle diddle,” and “ Margery Daw!” 

In Aladdin, the magician says, “ Across 
that garden you will perceive a terrace, and 
in it a nick, which contains a lighted lamp.” 
Pray, what does a “nick” mean? Besidesthat, 
the Arabian Nights says, that Aladdin was 
all a true story; but this book says at the end, 
that, “he awoke and found he had been fast 
asleep on his father’s shopboard.” Oh! I 
like my own book best ! 

There is Ali Baba besides, and the Fish- 
erman and the Genie—and Little Hunch- 
back ; but it has not got Ali Cogia, and the 
little boys that played at the Cadi—and all 
children like that. No Sindbad! No Blue 
Bird! No Cherry and Fair Star! As for 
Robinson Crusoe, I love best to have him in 
a book all alone to himself, as he was on his 
desolate island—besides, he is so dreadfully 
cut short, and though I do like skipping a 
rope, I don’t like skipping a line—at least in 
Robinson Crusoe. When I told papa, he 
said I should find a pot of paste and a pair 
of scissars in the book, but I found no such 
swing, though I looked it through leaf by 
eaf. 


My dear uncle, when you sent “The 
Child’s own Book,” you said it cost seven 
shillings and sixpence—but Mr. Tringham 
at next door sells very pretty child's own 
hooks at a halfpenny a piece. Now if you 





would be so good as buy it back and give 
me the money instead, I could buy almost 
two hundred of Mr. Tringham’s,—which, you 
knew, would be not a Child’s own Book, but 
a Child’s own Library. 
I am, dear uncle, 
Your affectionate niece, 
Frances Jeffrey Gifford. 








Epinsurcu Capinet Lisrary, No. I.—Nar- 
rative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar 
Seas and Regions, with Illustrations of their 
Climate, Geology, and Natural History, and an 
Account of the Whale Fishery. By Professor 
Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh Mur- 
ray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 1830. Edinburgh, Oliver 
& Boyd; London, Simpkin & Marshall. 


We tt done Edinburgh! well done Messrs. 
Oliver & Boyd!—This is a worthy and wel- 
come volume. Our satisfaction has been the 
greater, from the fear and trembling with 
which we first heard the series announced, 
Another Library!—We have loathed the 
very name since we waded through the Na- 
tional and the Juvenile, and feared we should 
never again relish even Murray’s delightful 
volumes as we were wont. This was all non- 
sense and nervousness—out came the De- 
monology of Sir Walter, to the satisfaction 
of rane , and here is an admirable work, 
that well deserves and shall receive our 
heartiest commendation. 

We have heard it said, that the age of 
learning has d away, and that the 
present may be designated the age of teach- 
ing. True it is, that knowledge is no 
longer confined to the learned alone; and 
those whose business it is to minister to the 
appetite of the reading public, offer their 
mental nutriment in as great a variety of 
pleasing forms, as the French chocolate- 
makers bestow on that intended for the body. 
The feast of reason is no longer served in 
lumbering and indigestible folios, but we 
have now the cream and extract of know- 
ledge, seasoned after every fashion that can 
gratify the fastidious palate of the world’s 
second childhood. any grave and con- 
siderate persons affect to dread the conse- 
quences of this revolution of taste, and feel 
alarmed at the refinements as well as activit 
of our intellectual purveyors. Being mee 
when young, to seek knowledge by toil, or 
else to abandon the pursuit of it altogether, 
they envy the present age the benefit of its 
maturity, and grieve to see the fruits of 
learning gathered with comparatively little 
effort. They imagine that by the multipli- 
cation of elementary works we are threatened 
with mental enervation; that we are incon- 
siderately deprived of the healthful labour of 
climbing the Parnassian hill; and that men 
will no longer think of looking for truth 
(where alone she is to be found) at the bottom 
of the well, when they can slake their thirst 





in a limpid stream on the surface. But, fairly 
considered, what is the value of these objec- 
tions? Do elementary works at all impede 
the advancement of learning? Certainly not; 
on the contrary, they promote it; nor is it 
possible to devise any better method of en- 
couraging profound philosophy and research, 
than by teaching the bulk of the community 
to feel an interest in their results. Decla- 
mations against superficial learning will be 
needless, when information is equally diffused 
throughout society, for pedantry will then be 
out of fashion. No man can be obnoxious to 
the reproach of superficialness, whe has sense 
enough to keep in mind the limits of his know- 
ledge. “ The youngest men live in the oldest 
world,” as Lord Bacon pithily remarks ; and 
so it is with books : they grow wiser in every 
generation, and this improvement is chiefly 
conspicuous in elemental works. Who can 
doubt for a moment, that a much larger 

rtion of valuable and available truth is to 

found in Goldsmith’s History of England 
than in the bulky Chronicles of Stowe and 
Holingshed. Confident that the diffusion of 
useful information ti.ough every class of the 
community, will be found one of the most 
effectual means of improving society, we hail 
with sincere pleasure the appearance of a 
volume such as that now before us. Though 
admirably adapted to become popular, it-is 
by no means trivial; and the names of the 
writers who have contributed towards it, are 
sufficient to guarantee the value of the in- 
formation which it contains. The design of 
this volume seems to have been borrowed, in 
some measure, from that of the History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, which has 
appeared in the “ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” and 
the merited success of which naturally gives 
rise to a laudable feeling of literary rivalry. 
But with respect to their intentions, we will 
let the editors speak for themselves. 


“The design of the present work is to exhibit 
a complete and connected view of the successive 
voyages made to the Arctic regions. In those 
climates Nature is marked by the most stupen- 
dous features, and the forms which she assumes 
differ from her appearances in our milder lati- 
tudes almost as widely as if they belonged to 
another planet. There the scenery is awful 
and dreary, yet abounds in striking, sublime, 
and even beautiful objects. The career of the 
navigators, who at various times have traversed 
the northern seas, amid tempest, darkness, and 
mountains of floating ice, presents such a series 
of peril and vicissitude, and has given rise to 
so many extraordinary displays of intrepidity 
and heroism, as cannot fail to render most inter- 
esting the story of their several adventures. 
When we consider also, that in this field of dis- 
covery England laid the foundation of her mari- 
time pre-eminence, and that the men who have 
earned the greatest glory in it have been chiefly 
British, it will be admitted that the History of 
Northern Navigation must have a peculiar 
charm for the English reader. 
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“The narrative of these Voyages has been 
carefully drawn from the most authentic sources, 
by Hugh Murray; and the most distinguished 
men of science in Scotland have lent their aid 
to illustrate that wonderful order of nature 
which prevails within the Arctic Circle. Pro- 
fessor Leslie has commenced the volume with 
a full examination of the Climate and its Phe- 
nomena,—subjects so prominent in those high 
latitudes, that, without a preliminary knowledge 
of them, the progress of discovery would be but 
imperfectly understood. A general Survey of 
all that is known of the Geological Structure of 
the same interesting regions is given by Profes- 
sor Jameson. The chapter on Natural History, 
though it treats the subject rather in a popular 
than in a scientific manner, has received the 
careful revision of a distinguished naturalist. 

“ The Whale-fishery forms an essential branch 
of the present work. Of its daring operations, 
and its various perils—as they occur in the 
depth of the Polar seas—the description here 
introduced may be the more acceptable, as it is 
presumed to be the only one hitherto attempted 
within a moderate compass.” pref. 


We had intended, and may hereafter en- 
liven our own pages with extracts from the 
work,—but Mrs. Elwood and Lady Morgan, 
Mr. Lyell, Captain Alexander, and many 
others, claim priority, and require of us to 
be brief. We therefore content ourselves 
with this general notice and recommenda- 
tion—not, however, omitting to say, that, 
Seagegusy, it is one of the handsomest 
volumes we have seen ;—four hundred and 
twenty pages of beautiful print and paper, 
with innumerable wood-cuts, for five shil- 





Narrative of a Journey overland from England, by 
the Continent of Europe, Egypt, and the Red 
Sea to India; including a Residence there, and 
Voyage Home, in the Years 1825, 26, 27, and 
28. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. 2 vols. 8". 
London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


[Second Notice. ] 


WE owe an apology to Mrs. Elwood, for having 
deferred our second notice of her work ; but, in 
truth, new books press upon us just now. Per- 
haps, too, we have been a little loath to re- 
turn to the subject. Mrs. Elwood, as we have 
acknowledged, is a very well-informed and sen- 
sible woman; but there is so much of study and 
artifice, so much of manufacture in her work, 
that, with all our respect for her, we never read 
twenty pages without annoyance — annoyance 
to think that one who can, and does, write so 
pleasantly, should sit down deliberately to adul- 
terate the simplicity of her journal with the com- 
monplace of other people’s; and that one who 
describes so naturally should never dare to trust 
her first faithful record, but must needs touch 
and retouch till the vigorous impression of nature 
is smoothed off into sound and words. We could 
adduce a dozen instances were she uses the very 
same language and description : this is not care- 
lessness, but over-care; it is the desire to say 
the best that can be said; it is the substitution 
of words for ideas. Thus (p. 131) she observes, 
“We passed numerous buffaloes wallowing in 
the water, their noses upturned to heaven, quaff- 
ing the ambient air; and there were beautiful 
white batta birds, standing and admiring them- 
selves in the river.” Now this is not the natural, 
unaffected, simple language, in which a person 
commits a vivid impression to paper in a hasty 
journal, but the laboured, careful, revised word- 
ing, which says all that the writer thinks ought 
to be said; and the words become the substitute 
for the reality—the image gives place to the 





shadow; and when she has again to mention 
birds and buffaloes the same shadowy words re- 
turn; as at p. 174: “ Wecame upon the clumsy 
buffalo, lolling and awkwardly disporting in the 
water, with head uplifted and expanded nostril, 
quatfing the ambient air. On a sandy islet half 
a dozen storks may be seen in a composed at- 
titude, standing upon one leg, contemplating 
themselves in the river.” Again, (p. 259), 
“ Dr. Johnson observes, we seldom do anything 
for the last time without regret ; and as we wound 
along the noble and majestic mountains, I really 
felt quite sorry this was to be our last night in 
the desert.”—Very well, it is possible that on 
leaving the desert the Doctor’s observation came 
forcibly on the lady’s memory and she noted its 
truth; but when, for the last time, she took 
leave of the filthy ship with “ no sensations but 
those of pleasure,” we are again reminded 
(p. 361) that “ Dr. Johnson tells us we seldom 
do anything, or leave any place for the last time 
without emotions of regret.” It is alucky thing 
for Mrs. Elwood that the ‘Doctor was a rough, 
perriwig-pated fellow, and quietly inurned before 
she was born, or the hieroglyphical “C— ” of 
her journal, might have other apologies for look- 
ing yellow, than curry and liver, and a residence 
in the East. 

But we will waive this subject, and have only 
given these proofs to justify our little ill-humour 
—for we like Mrs. Elwood, and have no doubt 
she has good sense enough to feel that our ob- 
servations are justified, and to benefit by them; 
and we hope she will give us proof that she has 
benefited by them, and that we shall have other 
and less-laboured volumes from one who can 
write well,—who only perhaps wants confidence 
to think so. A becoming modesty may indeed 
excuse her doubts, but our readers will have no 
such apology if they do not agree with us after 
her description of Malta, in our former notice, 
and the passage of the Desert, which we now 
extract :— 

“ Ere we again set off, daylight had vanished, 
and darkness set in, if darkness that could be 
termed, which was only a milder and a softer 
day. The stars were uncommonly bright, and 
by their friendly beams we were enabled to see 
objects as distinctly as by those of a full moon. 
The nights in the Desert were certainly tran- 
scendantly beautiful, and beyond anything I 
ever had a conception of before; the atmosphere 
was so clear, the air was so pure, that I could 
almost have turned Saba, and adored the Host 
of Heaven. 

“The camel-drivers generally sang as they 
marched, and their wild melodies had a very 
pleasing effect, falling upon the ear from the 
distance, or, reverberating among the rocks, 
awaking the sleepy echoes of the Desert. They 
sang in parts; the front, the middle, and the 
rear of the caravan, thus keeping up a commu- 
nication with each other as they wound along 
the valley, and cheering their camels as they 
stalked onwards. Occasionally the deep baying 
of a dog, the melancholy cry of the jackal, or 
the roaring of wild beasts, hoarsely resounded 
among the mountains, threatening death and 
destruction to the solitary traveller wandering 
through this howling wilderness. 

“In the middle of the night we came to a 
rocky pass, where some large loose fragments 
in the road impeded our progress, and threw 
our caravan into considerable confusion. There 
was some difficulty in passing, but the sagacious 
camels conveyed my Takhtrouan over in safety, 
picking their road, and stepping with the utmost 
caution among huge masses of rock. In the 
darkness of the defile, C—— lost sight of my 
litter, and imagining it to be behind, he imme- 
diately rode back with Sheik Chaund, to some 
distance in search of me. Not meeting me, he 
began to be apprehensive I had encountered 
Pekuah’s fate, and had fallen into the hands of 





the wandering Arabs; and he became so seri- 
ously alarmed, that dispatching his companion 
in one direction, he put his camel to full speed, 
and rode off in another by himself, forgetting 
the danger of losing himself in the Desert. He 
listened in vain for the wild chant of the camel- 
drivers; a death-like stillness reigned around. 
At this moment a wild-looking Arab emerging 
from a gloomy pass suddenly appeared before 
him. C , Who never entertained any fears 
for his own personal safety, now had them 
wound up to the highest pitch upon my account; 
but this proved a friendly and not a hostile ap- 
parition, and in a courteous, though somewhat 
authoritative manner, he pointed out the road 
to him. At length, after an interval of torturing 
suspense and anxiety, the cheering song of 
the camel-drivers fell once more upon C——’s 
ear, and to his great joy he found the Takhtrouan 
and its contents quite safe. Chaund was now 
missing, and we feared he might have lost his 
way among the numerous defiles of the valley, 
or have fallen into the hands of robbers. A gun 
was fired to direct his steps, and to alarm his 
foes. The effect was strikingly fine and grand, 
as the deep-toned sound burst suddenly upon 
the ear, startling the stillness of the night, and 
reverberating and re-echoing from rock to rock 
through the valley, till the peals gradually died 
away into a gentle murmur. At length after 
some delay, Sheik Chaund rode up, and put an 
end to our fears upon his account. At day- 
break (May 30th), we came in sight of some 
fantastically shaped mountains, the conical figure 
of which recalled the Sugar-loaves of Wicklow 
to my memory. In this spot, called Adabiah, 
encircled by mountains of porphyry, granite, 
verde antico, jasper, and green marble, of 
which Bruce speaks in terms of such astonish- 
ment, observing, he saw enough to build a 
dozen such cities as Rome, Athens, Corinth, 
Syracuse, Memphis, and Alexandria, did we 
take up our station; and whilst our tents were 
pitching, I amused myself with making a sketch 
of the scene. At the entrance of the valley was 
a solitary watch-tower, of which we had seen 
two or three before in the Desert; and here I 
could have fancied myself in Sindbad’s valley of 
diamonds; for though not a blade of grass was 
to be seen, nor any symptom either of water or 
vegetation, we were treading upon fragments of 
porphyry, jasper, alabaster, and sparkling crystal, 
of which the road was composed. 

“It is not easy to conceive the sterile gran- 
deur of the scene, and the singularity of our 
position, encamped in the heart of the Desert, 
surrounded by wild Arabs, every moment liable 
to an attack from some wandering tribe, and 
totally dependent upon the good faith of our 
Ababdeé guide for safety, and yet, from the 
novelty of all around, and the excitement inci- 
dent to travelling in such uncommon regions, I 
may truly say, | never enjoyed myself more, 
despite the thermometer at 105° and the nume- 
rous petty inconveniences I was necessarily 
obliged to submit to. * * I no longer was 
surprised at the ardent love of the Bedouin for 
his wandering life; the marvel is, how those 
Arabs who were ever free to roam the pathless 
desert in liberty, could submit to the trammeis 
of society, to the forms of a city, and to the 
mandates of an arbitrary tyrant. * * # 

“ The Arabs were so alert in their movements, 
that this afternoon we fairly started by four P. m. 
There was no water in the neighbourhood, which 
probably expedited our departure; and this 
was the last night’s journey to Cosseir. * * 
Since I had become inured to the rough motion 
of the Takhtrouan, I had been quite delighted 
with our nocturnal marches. The serenity of 
the scene, the purity of the air, the exquisite 
beauty of the stars, all contributed their agrémens, 
and the novelty and excitement of spending the 
day in the patriarchal fashion under tents in the 
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Desert, amply compensated for the heat and in- 
conveniences we encountered. 

“The intensity of the heat was such, that, 
without exaggeration, water spilt upon the 
ground or upon a table evaporated instanta- 
neously ; and tea, some of which we generally 
preserved from our evening’s repast to assuage 
our thirst before breakfast was prepared on the 
following day, literally remained quite warm 
during the whole night. 

“ At midnight the defile began to widen ; the 
mountains, gradually diminishing in height, lost 
their sublime and picturesque appearance, and 
by degrees sank into hills; we perceived our- 
selves rapidly descending—the air lost its purity 
and elasticity, and became moist and clammy. 
About three a.m. we passed the Well of Am- 
baseer, which is strongly impregnated with salt 
and sulphur, to which however the camels, 
much to the annoyafice of their riders, who 
were not prepared for the movement, rushed 
with the utmost eagerness. Soon as ‘ the morn 
began to tremble o’er the sky,’ our caravan 
came toa sudden halt, and looking out, my eyes 
first fell upon the blue waters of the Red Sea! 

“ We found ourselves upon a barren and ex- 
tensive plain, covered with tents and caravans, 
outside the walls of Cosseir, at which place we 
had safely arrived, having completed our jour- 
ney from Kenné to the Red Sea in six days and 
nights. We had performed it with the utmost 
ease, and with much gratification to ourselves.” 

This is very admirably told; and the following 
account of the initiatory rite of the Hadje is 
equally clever. We, indeed, much prefer this 
= of the work to the residence in India, and 

ave therefore confined ourselves to it :— 

“At four P.M., accompanied by five other 
Dows laden like ourselves with grain and Hadjes, 
we passed through a narrow strait, into the ex- 
tensive Bay of Arabok or Rabogh, which is 
about three miles wide, and perhaps nine in cir- 
cumference; and here we immediately came to 
anchor close to the shore, which presented to 
view a low, level, sandy, and desert plain. 
Upon this spot the first rites of the Mahometan 
Hadje commence. All the passengers, and we 
among the rest, hurried instantly on shore, and 
as there could not have been fewer than two 
thousand persons assembled, the scene of con- 
fusion that ensued is almost inconceivable, and 
quite indescribable. Some fell to pitching tents 
and temporary awnings, others to kindling fires 


in small holes upon the sand, whilst a band of 


Bedouin Arabs came down with provisions from 
the neighbouring village of Arabok or Rabogh, 
which appeared to be about four or five miles 
distant, and where some date-trees were visible. 
They offered for sale, mutton cut up in small 
pieces of a quarter of a pound each, wood, water, 
&c. all tied up in sheep-skins. The evening 
was damp and chilly, when, in about half an hour 
after their landing, the pilgrims began to per- 
form the first rite of the Hadje, termed Jakarmo. 
Stripping off their warm and gay-coloured robes 
and turbans, which were carefully tied up in 
bundles by their attendants, they plunged into 
the sea, where, after bathing and praying, 
or rather reciting certain forms of prayer, they 
invested themselves in the Jikram, which is a 
long piece of cloth loosely wrapped round their 
waists, such as is worn by the commonest Arabs. 
Some few threw an additional and similar piece 
over thejr shoulders, like a lady's lace-scarf. 
This rite is said to have been instituted by 
Mahomet to inculcate humility in his followers, 
but the sudden transition from the warm 
woollen garments of the Turk to the thin cotton 
Ihram must be very trying to the constitution, 
and the more we saw of the privations under- 
gone by the pilgrims, the. more were we con- 
vinced that the Hadje is no light affair, and that 
considerable enthusiasm and resolution must be 
hecessary to enable them to support the hard- 





ships incident to the undertaking. Our servant 
Sheik Chaund, was much importuned to turn 
Hadje; but fortunately for us, as we should 
thereby have been deprived of his services, he 
declined it, for, as he told his master with much 
naiveté, ‘ He was a young man now, and did 
not care for such things; some years hence, 
when he was an old one, he should think about 
the duties of his religion.’ The metamorphosis 
which took place in the appearance of the pass 
sengers, in consequence of the assumption of th- 
Thram, was most amusing, and even ridiculoue. 
He who left the ship a well-dressed, majestic, 
and handsome-looking man, came back the 
bald, shivering, shaking Hadje; and, stripped 
of his Turkish trappings, which certainly are 
most imposing and becoming, many a dignified 
and magnificent-looking personage was trans- 
formed, as by a magic spell, into a common- 
place, mean, insignificant-looking figure, seem- 
ing as if half ashamed of his appearance, and 
not knowing what to make of himself when 
divested of his flowing robes. After bathing, the 
Hadjes fell piously to scratching up the sand like 
so many dogs, and forming it into little heaps, 
sometimes to the number of a hundred. To 
judge from the disturbed state of the surface of 
the sand in consequence, the pilgrims must 
have been either great sinners or great saints. 
Little do our English children think, when 
they are making what they term ‘ dirt pies,’ 
that they are literally only performing one of the 
initiatory rites of the Mahometan Hadje. The 
women, retiring to some little distance, appa- 
rently went through the same ceremonies, as we 
saw them plunging into the sea, whilst their 
friends kept guard over them, and waved to in- 
truders to keep at a distance. 

“ Although we were sadly pushed about in 
the crowd, which we penetrated with some dif- 
ficulty, yet they all treated us with much civility 
and respect, notwithstanding we were the only 
Christians among auch numbers of Mahometan 
devotees. * * 

“It was with the utmost difficulty that we 
effected our return through the crowd, and with 
still more that we got into the boat that was to 
take us to our ship; but when in, so many 
crowded after us, that I literally expected my 
end was to resemble that of the Countess of 
Perche, the daughter of Henry I., who was 
drowned by too many pressing into her bark. 
The clamour was tremendous. Servants flinging 
in the bundles of their masters’ gay garments, 
or searching for them in the boat; those masters 
quite in consternation, looking as if they did not 
know what to think of themselves since their 
change of attire; the boatmen, stalking about 
in every direction over the heads of the pas- 
sengers, and trampling under foot the bundles 
so valuable in the eyes of the owners. In vain 
did C——, in his anxious sclicitude for my 
safety, loudly vociferate, ‘ Madame! Madame!’ 
he spoke to the winds, for French is quite un- 
known in these countries. ‘ Signora’ was better 
understood, and a_ respecta)!e-looking man, 
after he had secured accommodation for himself, 
did all he could to protect the poor Signora 
from the rude crowd. * * 

“ The wife of the Reis, not beine she toreach 
her cabin, which was beneath ours, in conse- 
quence of the dense crowd upon deck, sent to 
request leave to be permitted to make her entrée 
into the ship through our windows. We of 
course granted this permission, but though 
C——’s curiosity induced him to take his posi- 
tion where he could best see the lady without 
her being annoyed thereby, Gilbert Horner him- 
self, with all his tricks and knowledge of ‘glamour 
might,’ obtained by supercherie trom Michacl 








Scott’s wondrous book, did not more effectually | 
strata, which he had conjectured would be found 


conceal Lord Cranstoun from the eyes of the in- 
habitants of Branksome Hall, than did the 
mysterious veil impenetrably shroud the Arab 


dame from his view. A bundle of clothes appa- 
rently was hoisted up, pulled in at the window, 
pushed through the ¢ a and—heigh presto !— 

it was gone.’ "i, 296— 

We now take i ae Mrs. Elwood ;—and 
though the present work seems to have been 
suggested by circumstances, we trust its success 
will induce her to try some other subject. 








Principles of Geology, being an Attempt to explain 
the former Changes of the Earth's Surface, by 
reference to Causes now in Operation. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8'°. Vol. 1. London, 
1830. Murray. 


Tuts is the work of no ordinary mind. It bears 
deeply stamped upon it the impress of talent, 
knowledge, and research; and independent of 
the interesting and important nature of the sub- 
ject, the depth and general justness of the author’s 
views come strongly recommended to us by the 
perspicuous and elegant language in which they 
are clothed. It is evidently the work of one 
equally conversant with the profound in science, 
and the graces of literature. The opinions cf 
others, and his own, are so clearly expressed— 
the numerous details are so pleasantly and aptly 
illustrative, that the reader is led on, step by 
step, over the boundless field of geology, to reap 
arich harvest of instruction and delight. 

It is impossible to peruse this work without 
obtaining an enlarged view of the interesting 
and important subject on which it treats; but 
we close the work, as the writer did, too sensible 
that geology is yet comparatively little known, 
and the science susceptible of vast improvement. 
Within its range Mr. Lyell includes all the suc- 
cessive changes which have occurred throughout 
the inorganic and organic kingdoms of the earth, 
the inquiry into the causes of these changes, and 
their modes of operation. He notices the variety 
of its objects—the great difficulty of adequate 
observation and comparison—the numerous 
other sciences necessary to throw light upon its 
facts and investigations—and show that the facts 
themselves, though rapidly accumulating, are 
yet, and likely long to be, insufficient for sound 
inductive investigation. We are consoled, how- 
ever, by a knowledge of the rapid progress that 
has been made within the last thirty years in 
the accumulation of data, which Mr. Lyell justly 
ascribes to the efforts of the Geological Society 
of London as a body, and of many of its indi- 
vidual members, in observing the appearances 
and changes of the earth, and discarding from 
their attention those vain and feeble metaphy- 
sical speculations as to its creation and first 
condition, on which observation can throw 
no light, and to which our faculties cannot 
reach, in which, from the most ancient times al- 
most down to the present, philosophers and 
geologists, or rather cosmogonists, have indulged, 
to the great retardation of science. It is me- 
lancholy, indeed, to remember, that years of in- 
tense thought, and the lives of eminent men, 
were thus employed in propagating error and 
perpetuating delusion ; which, had they been de- 
voted to the attentive observation of nature, the 
faithful recording of her inorganic and organic 
works, as seen throughout the earth—the detail 
of their former well-authenticated changes, and 
the then occurring changes,we, in this era, should 
have had in our possession such an accumulation 
of facts, that the knowledge chiefly confined 
now to practical and observant geologists would 
have been familiar to many of us as household 
words. Geology has hitherto been of compara- 
tively little practical utility. Occasionally a 
profound geologist has been rewarded by the 
discovery of a valuable mineral or metallic sub- 


in a certain locality; but these inductive dis- 
coveries have been few. For the far greater 
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majority we are indebted to chance, not to 
Science. 


The distinguished situation our author holds 
in the above-mentioned society, which was 
founded in 1807, has certainly afforded him ma- 
terials for investigation beyond the reach of 
ordinary geologists ; and, as far as we can judge, 
he has amply availed himself of them, and turned 
them to good account. His personal observa- 
tions, made in the course of travelling, have 
also been considerable and important. From 
such a pen much has been expected; and the 
highest expectations will not be greatly disap- 
pointed—the surprise will rather be, that so 
much has been done, than that somuch remains 
yet to be done. 


Mr. Lyell’s great objects have been to simplify 
the subject by divesting it of, and discarding from 
it, all the metaphysical speculations which are 
inconsistent and incompatible with its dignity 
and progress as an inductive science; and to 
show that the changes which have taken place 
in our earth and its inhabitants, in the ages that 
are past, were consequences of causes which are 
still operating—fixed, determined, uniform, and 
which will therefore continue to effect equal or 
greater changes throughout all successive ages. 
With these objects ever in view, he first gives 
a rapid, historical notice of the knowledge and 
speculative opinions of bygone ages—demon- 
strates the absurdity of many of the latter, and 
shows their pernicious influence on the progress 
of the former ; and after having, in what appears 
to us a masterly manner, disencumbered the 
science, and for ever, of those stumbling blocks 
of fanciful and ineomprehensible speculation— 
the creation and first state of the earth and its 
inhabitants—the Noachian deluge—the disputed 
nature, now set at rest, of fossil organic remains, 
and given us more just and comprehensive 
views, as to the duration of past time,—removing 
on that point many of our most strong and rooted 

repossessions, and leading our contemplations 
Soxenl to endless successions of ages,—he 
shows that these prepossessions and “the pre- 
judices arising from our peculiar position as in- 
habitants of the land—our not being able to see 
subterranean changes now in progress, by lead- 
ing us to suppose the former course of nature 
different from the present, have greatly retarded 
the progress of geology; but that this impedi- 
ment is now removed by modern discoveries, 
which prove that the former changes of the 
earth’s surface arose from the present existing 
causes and laws now in operation.” 


He then proceeds to lay before us a vast ac- 
cumulation of facts relative to former changes 
in the temperature and physical geography of 
the earth—in the relations of its lands and seas, 
rivers, mountains, and vallies. He proves the 
climate of the northern hemisphere to have been 
at one period of a tropical character—the organic 
remains of animals and plants found in the Si- 
cilian and Italian strata, in the tertiary and 
secondary rocks, being such as have living re- 
presentatives only in the torrid zone. He then 
enters into an elaborate disquisition on the laws 
governing the diffusion of heat—shows the de- 
pendence of climate on the position of land and 
sea—and gives a theory of its variations, the in- 
genuity of which cannot but be admired, whether 
its truth be admitted or denied. He certainly, 
we think, proves that the northern hemisphere 
was once much warmer—that the relation of 
its lands and seas, in position and magnitude, 
was once very different ; but that the more gra- 
dual or sudden changes in these respects were 
to each other always as cause and effect, inde- 
pendent of any change in the position of the 
earth itself, somewhat staggers our belief. We 
do not pretend to know, like Professor Leslie, 
anything of the internal central nature of our 
earth, but believe that a true equatorial division 








would present us with two hemispheres of the 
same absolute weight or gravitating tendency 
towards the sun; and that any addition to, or 
diminution from either half, would alter the 
position of the earth’s centre of gravity, of the 
true equatorial line, and consequently of the cor- 
responding poles or opposite points of the earth’s 
axis. If, for example, by any convulsion of na- 
ture, just by the south of the true equatorial rim 
of our imaginary division, a weight of matter 
equal to the 360,000th part of that of the whole 
earth should be transferred to the north side, 
such catastrophe would change the true equato- 
rial line and the corresponding position of the 
poles by more than the 1000th part of a degree 
from their former position—the north pole so 
far west of the former, the south pole so far 
east. But as we have the high authority of 
Newton and La Place against any former change 
in the earth’s axis, we shall give up the point to 
Mr. Lyell, and suppose him to have established 
the close and inseparable connexion between 
the physical geography and temperature of the 
earth. Upon this subject he observes: “We 
have already shown that when the climate was 
hottest, the northern hemisphere was for the 
most part occupied by the ocean, and it remains 
for us to point out, that the refrigeration did 
not become considerable, until a very large por- 
tion of that ocean was converted into land, nor 
even until it was in some parts replaced by high 
mountain chains. Nor did the cold reach its 
maximum until these chains attained their full 
height, and the lands their full extension.” 134. 
He is of opinion, that since the climate was 
hottest, the greatest part of North America and 
Europe has been raised from the deep, and gives 
very striking illustrations of the changes in the 
relative position of land and sea, by referring to 
the structure of the Apennines and Alps, in 
which, at an elevation of more than two thousand 
feet above the present level of the ocean, are 
found the marine depositions and formations, 
and the organic remains of former ages. 


In his remarks upon the great changes of the 
inorganic kingdom, our author is naturally and 
continually led to the consideration of the nature 
of the different organic remains found imbedded 
in the strata of the earth: some evidently be- 
longing to species now extinct, and others hav- 
ing living representatives or analogues in a dif- 
ferent part of the globe, though exhibiting asome- 
what different form. From these he derives in the 
course of his work some of his most powerful 
arguments in support of his opinions as to the 
changes of the inorganic kingdom, and is led to 
believe, that there has been different races of 
animals and plants. He contends, however, and 
we think effectively, against the popular notion 
of the successive developement of the different 
orders of the organic kingdom; but his argu- 
ments appear to us to be involved in mystery, 
when he remarks on the apparent comparatively 
recent origin of man, and asserts, that his 
superior dignity in point of reason over all the 
other animals is such, as to justify the suppo- 
sition of there being at his introduction on the 
earth a slight departure from the ordinary ope- 
ration of its governing laws. But with the 
creation or first introduction of living beings on 
the earth, geology has nothing to do. Infinitely 
beyond the reach of our faculties, we are equally 
confounded, whether we speculate on the origin 
of man destined for eternity, or of the ephemera 
doomed to perish in a day. The successive 
changes which take place in the organic kingdom, 
from the lowest plant up to man, arise from the 
operation of many causes, the number and com- 
plicated nature of which, increase as we ascend 
in the scale. The original formation and struc- 
ture of our earth—the position of its lands and 
seas—the laws appointed to regulate its move- 
ments and changes, and which, to all appearance, 
are the same as when it first sprang into space 





from the fiat of God—the ever-present influence 
and action of gravitation, of aggregation and 
chemical affinity—the solvent, decomposing, 
abrading, overwhelming, and transporting power 
of the waters of the ocean—the chemical de- 
compositions and combinations within the bowels 
of the earth, pregnant with elastic inflammable 
and fire-supporting fluids and highly combustible 
materials, shaking, elevating, and bursting the 
crust of the earth, and pouring out torrents of 
the melted matters on and over its surface, or 
engulphing the superincumbent strata in hollows 
which had been formed, filled up, and supported 
by great quantities of elastic fluid or heated 
vapours, until their high pressure burst the 
roof and buried it in ruins. These—every me- 
chanical power of fire, air, and water—every in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies—every tendency 
to aggregation, to chemical affinity, or decom- 
position, upon the surface, or within the bowels 
of the earth, which, from its first original up to 
the present time have been in constant action, 
changing its appearance and structure, making 
land sea, sea land—raising hills, forming vallies, 
devastating by floods, earthquakes, and volcanos, 
and which, to all appearance, will continue to do 
so while' earth and these influences have a 
being, are sufficient to account for the successive 
changes which have occurred throughout all the 
objects of the inorganic kingdom of our planet-— 
but though these changes in the inorganic king- 
dom inevitably modify the organic, and especially 
its lower portions ungifted with intelligence, 
their influence diminishes, or rather is modified 
by the operation of living and moral laws, more 
and more as we ascend in the scale of life 
and intelligence up to man. In the investigation 
of the changes which have occurred in the higher 
orders of animals, and especially in man, there 
are subjects of consideration with which geology 
has nothing todo; and the same, though in a less 
and less extent, applies to the lowest genus of 
organic life. The changes of the inorganic king- 
dom are only among the remote causes of changes 
in organic beings—but with these difficulties Mr. 
Lyell does not attempt to grapple; he merely 
urges on us the comparatively recent origin of 
man, in relation to that of the inferior animals 
and many of the objects of the vegetable 
kingdom, and that this persuasion is not incom- 
patible with a firm conviction of the uniformity 
of the laws of nature. In concluding his remarks 
upon this subject, he observes— 


“The uniformity of the plan being once as- 
sumed, events which have occurred at the most 
distant periods in the animate and inanimate 
world will be acknowledged to throw light on 
each other, and the deficiency of our informa- 
tion respecting some of the most obscure parts 
of the present creation will be removed. For, 
as by studying the external configuration of the 
existing land and its inhabitants, we may restore 
in imagination the appearance of the ancient 
continents which have passed away, so may we 
obtain from the deposits of ancient seas and 
lakes, an insight into the nature of the suba- 
queous processes now in operation, and of many 
forms of organic life, which, though now exist- 
ing, are veiled from our sight. Rocks, also 
produced by subterranean fire in former ages at 
great depths in the bowels of the earth, present 
us, when upraised by gradual movements, and 
exposed to the light of heaven, with an image 
of those changes which the deep-seated volcano 
may now occasion in the nether regions. Thus, 
although we are mere sojourners on the surface 
of the planet, chained to a mere point in space, 
enduring but for a moment of time, the human 
mind is not only enabled to number worlds 
beyond the unassisted ken of mortal eye, but 
to trace the events of indefinite ages before the 
creation of our race, and is not even withheld 
from penetrating into the dark secrets of the 
ocean, or the interior of the solid globe; free, 
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like the spirit which the poet described as ani- 
mating the universe, 
“Tre omnes 

Terrasque tractusque maris, coclumque profundum.” 

Mr. Lyell then proceeds to investigate the 
causes of change in the inorganic and organic 
worlds—the operation and effects of which oc- 
cupy the remainder of the present volume. The 
facts adduced in illustration of this part of the 
work are full of interest—but as we have not 
room left us to extract, we shall reserve some 
few observations, and such passages as we think 
most likely to gratify our readers, for a further 
notice—but cannot conclude the present without 
expressing our fears, that we have given but an 
imperfect idea of the excellence of the work, 
and strongly recommending it to all who take 
any interest in the subject. 








Tue ALpINE PoEets.—Collins. London, 1830. 
Pickering. 
Tuis volume is a proof of the triumph of 
ure and genuine poetry. The poems of Col- 
fins were long felt only by the poetic few. 
The exquisite delicacy, and the no less na- 
tural strength of the texture of the web which 
his muse wove, gave place, for a time, to ma- 
nufactures of more showy pattern, and vulgar 
colours outshone in common eyes the most 
exquisite hues of nature. Johnson, who loved 
Collins as a man, blinded the world a little 
to his merits as a poet; he evidently did 
not know what to think or say of verses 
which resembled no other under the sun, 
and so balancing the matter between blame 
and praise, made his escape from the diffi- 
culty. We have no poets who surpass him 
in poetic vigour of conception; and none, 
we think, who equal him in that happiness 
of handling, which keeps the language sub- 
ordinate to the thought, and stamps the image 
truly on our minds, without any of that double 
double toil and trouble of words, so visible in 
many good poets. All that he touches rises 
at once into fine poetry. He meddles with 
no fleeting themes—he stops no passing 
event in verse—he mourns for no public loss 
—rejoices in no public joy—and meddles 
with nothing but what is lasting. He dis- 
dains to write about nature like a geologist 
or a land-surveyor—speaks to inanimate 
things as to things alive—and puts a tongue, 
a divine one, into the mouths of the figures he 
creates. He is perhaps the only poet who 
has succeeded in giving to the beings of al- 
legory all the influence possessed over our 
feelings, by creatures of flesh and blood. 
We reckon Collins a fortunate man, not in 
his life, but in his fame; the former was cloud- 
ed and dark—the latter has grown brighter 
and brighter every day. Good : and evil have 
awaited him: he has been misunderstood by 
Johnson, criticized by Warton, imitated by 
Sir Walter Scott, commented upon by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, and misquoted by Hazlitt. 
For the fault of Johnson, see the Life of 
Collins; for the imitation of Scott, read the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel; for the strange 
misquotation of Hazlitt, read his Lectures 
on Poetry; and for the strictures of Warton 
and Brydges, see the volume before us. In 
the Ode to Fear, Collins wrote his sublime 
description of Danger. 


Danger, whose limbs of giant mould, 
What mortal eye can fixed behold, 
Who stalks his round, an hideous form, 
Howling amidst the midnight storm ; 
Or throws him on the ridgy stee; 

Of some loose hanging rock to sleep. 





Scott, in his celebrated night march of 
Deloraine, had these noble lines in his thought, 
and he has used them worthily :— 

On Minto crags the moonbeams glint, 
Where Barnhill hewed his bed of flint, 
And flung his outlawed limbs to rest, 
Where eagles hang their giddy nest. 

Hazlitt gives us an Irish version of the 
concluding lines of Collins :— 

Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock asleep. 

To fall asleep on his feet, and then throw 
himself down on the verge of a loose and 
hanging rock, is a material augmentation of 
danger surely, but neither very natural nor 
practicable. 

Some valuable additions were lately made 
to the life of the poet, by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce; these and others have found 
their way into the present volume, and all 
that can be known is now related. With all 
his genius and learning, Collins was deficient 
in fortitude; without having formed any plan 
of life, he precipitated himself upon the world 
at the age of twenty-three, and spent the 
golden hours of his youth forming plans to- 
day, to be abandoned to-morrow. He was 
quick in choosing, and sudden in forsaking : 

Fond to begin, but for to finish loath. 

Indecision was his chief failing: he sat and 
imagined, but before he began to raise the 
structure he changed his mind, and then scat- 
tered the materials. The author of the present 
memoir, say selegantly and justly, “mankind 
are becoming too much accustomed to wit- 
ness splendid talents and great firmness of 
mind, united in the same person, to partake 
the mistaken sympathy which so many wri- 
ters evince for the follies of a man of genius; 
nor will it much longer tolerate the opinion 
that the possession of the finest imagination, 
or the highest poetic capacity, must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by eccentricity.” He 
published his glorious odes in 1747—but 
neither fame nor profit followed. He was not, 
however, dismayed: though in debt to his 
tailor, his bookseller, and other tradesmen— 
with only the generous nature of his mother’s 
brother to depend on for support—he quitted 
the university — made his appearance in 
London gaily dressed—with a feather in 
his hat, and not a guinea in his pocket. To 
relieve his wants, - planned the History of 
the Revival of Learning—and took the first 
subscription money from many of his friends 
—he made some progress in the work. He 
also undertook to write some lives for the 
“ Biographia Britannica,” and showed some 
of them, rude, sketchy, and unfinished, 
amongst his acquaintances. He spent whole 
days in copying out his odes, and during the 
evenings threw them into the fire. A poet 
by nature, he was prose-writer from necessity. 
The moment that the generosity of Colonel 
Edmund Martin his uncle relieved him, he 
left his pen to dry, and did not return to 
it till he was pennyless. Mental darkness 
fell upon him, and after long confinement, 
he was relieved by death in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age. It is related, that, stun 
with the neglect of his poems, he et 
all the nell copies from the bookseller and 
threw them into the fire; but this seems 
rather to have arisen from his belief in the 
imperfections of his works—an idea that 
often haunted him—than from a desire of 
showing his contempt for the public—the 
public cares not one straw for the sensibility 





of authors, and this the = could not 
but know.—The exterior elegance of this 
work, the worth of the memoir, and the 
good feeling and good sense contained in 
the dissertations of Warton and Sir Egerton 
Brydges, must, in addition to the most sweet 
and impassioned poetry ever written, render 
this volume of the “ Aldine Poets,” a favou- 
rite with the public. 





France in 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 
8ro, London, 1830. Saunders & Otley. 
[Second Notice.) 


WE are yet young in our office, and therefore 
defer, upon occasions, to the wisdom of experi- 
ence. We acknowledge, at once, to have been 
grievously in error in our first notice of these 
volumes. We spoke of the idle gossiping, the 
pleasant trifling of Lady Morgan, and then turned 
to the sound good sense of Sir Charles, and 
made our extracts from one of the best essays 
that has appeared on the political situation of 
France. The Literary Gazette must be pre- 
sumed to know better. They first criticised the 
writer—were gross and personally insulting to 
her as a woman—then denounced the work as 
“a book as full of nothing else as an empty nut 
is full of emptiness,” and ended by extracting 
twelve columns and a half, interspersed with ori- 
ginal nonsense, and consummating the imperti- 
nence by playing Lindley Murray to her lady- 
ship—the Editor of Colburn’s Juvenile fierce, 
indignant, and critical about a few offences 
against grammar!! We notice these things, and 
shall profit by them—we have hitherto had some 
delicacy in speaking of lady-writers, and some 
admirable epigrams—“ the jewel in the snout 
of swine,” is a hint to the wise!—remain in 
manuscript, and in proof—we may be less scru- 
pulous hereafter. 

We are no great admirers of Lady Morgan, 
although we admit she has been singularly unfor- 
tunate of late—has indeed fallen so suddenly from 
her “high and palmy state,” that we were half 
inclined to be a little chivalrous, and out with 
some plain truths, which is the extent of a critic’s 
heroism. Turn to the papers heretofore—to all 
the delicate insinuating paragraphs that ushered 
in her former works—when, in the golden age, 
she was joying in the countenance of Mr. Col- 
burn, and published in New Burlington Street ;— 
Turn, now that her ladyship has ventured 
to favour Messrs. Saunders & Otley—and it is 
discovered that warehouses are overburthened 
with her former volumes; and no sooner was 
the new one announced as forthcoming, than 
nameless advertisements were circulated daily in 
all the papers, stating the horrible fact, that all 
her former delightful volumes were to be had at 
half-price, and the Literary Gazette determines 
that this new work is worse than any of the pre- 
ceding. We leave these plain facts without 
commentary. 

“France in 1830” is what Lady Morgan’s 
works have all been—pleasant and trifling, with 
more sound sense than appears on the surface, and 
more nonsense than is well bearable. However, we 
were over-critical in the former notice, and on 
this occasion we shall confine ourselves to ex- 
tracts, that our readers may determine for them- 
selves. The description of the inn at Calais, 
notwithstanding its high colouring, has a great 
deal of truth, and opens the volume well 
enough. 

“On the first view of our hotel, I exclaimed 
‘ How French!’ There were the court and its 
treillage, its vine and its libernum, and its kit- 
chen on the ground-floor, with its bright batterie 
shining through the scarlet geraniums of its 
open windows. There were the black eyes and 
white caps, popping in and out of its man 
doors; and the ruins of an old diligence, wi 
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its tackle of ropes, en flute, under the old remise; 
and the good-humoured host, with his military 
air, and the graceful hostess, with the manners 
of a well-bred lady, (for in France the men are 
all gentlemen, and the women all ladies,—the 
universal courtesy incidental to a genial tem- 
perament). 

“This was my first impression: my second 
extorted the exclamation of ‘How English!’ 
Not a sanded floor, nor a sullied parquet are 
now visible. Nothing but English carpets and 
English cleanliness; English delf and English 
damask; not a rag of the old huckaback left, 
which seemed formerly to serve the double pur- 
poses of bed and table. The ostler, too, speaks 
English to our servant, with all the classic slang 
of ‘ Lad-lane,’ or the ‘ Golden Cross.’ The gar- 
gon cries, ‘coming up ;’ and the tea and muttins 
are worthy of the Talbot at Shrewsbury. An 
horn, too! not the ‘ crack, crack, crack!’ of old 
associations, but a ‘reg’lar’ mail-coach horn; 
the ‘ Bang-up,’ from Boulogne, cantering into 
the yard, with horses curvetting, and not a hair 
turned—a whip, that ‘ tips the silk’ like a fea- 
ther—‘ ribbons,’ not ropes—a coachman, all 
capes and castor—a guard that cries ‘all right’ 
—and the whole ‘turn out,’ worthy of the four- 
in-hand club! Not a jack-boot, not a queue, not 
a powdered toupée left; nothing to ridicule, 
nothing to blame. “ J/-n’y-a plus de Pyrenées 
The age of tourists and of chivalry is alike over. 
What luck to have written my France, while 
France was still so French!” i. 11—13. 


Half the dissertations and memoirs, though 
pleasant enough, might have been, and probably 
were, written in Dublin. The notice of the visit 
to the Count de Tracy is worth extracting. 

“Monsieur de Tracy is one of those rare and 
estimable persons in whom the accident of birth 
has not determined the nature and character of 
their political and philosophical opinions. He 
has inherited from his ancestors none oi that 
invincible prejudice and indomitable hostility 
to popular rights and popular reasonings which 
attach so closely to the generality of the mem- 
bers of the privileged classes in France. All his 
writing breathes a warm, and even enthusiastic 
love of his species; and his commentary on 
Montesquieu may be consulted with advantage 
by all the advocates of good government, and 
the happiness of the greatest number. 

“ There are certain positions, and, above all, 
certain celebrities in society, to which the mind 
necessarily attaches certain ideas—ideas which 
are not to be shaken off, however often refuted 
by individual experience. When we approach 
the cell of the sage, or the study of the philoso- 
pher, we feel a certain reverential awe that com- 
municates itself even to our movements. I 
thought, therefore, that I was unconscionably 
late, the night I visited a person of the Count de 
Tracy’s advanced age and character, a conscript 
father of the House of Peers, and the most pro- 
found of moral philosophers. But there was no 
getting away from Monsieur de Ségur’s, whose 
society and conversation make one forget ‘ all 
seasons and their changes.’ Yet it was a point 
to visit, on the same evening, the most brilliant 
remaining littérateur, and the most celebrated 
metaphysician of the last century ;—to say no- 
thing of a rendezvous with Lafayette. As we 
passed through the antechamber, and entered 
the first salon, I was surprised to catch the 
sound of, what the prim brothers of the lady in 
Comus, too precisely call ‘ ill-managed mirth’— 
mirth that exploded in joyous peals of laughter, 
coming from the heart of the youthful. The 
room was almost impassable. Its centre was 
occupied by a circle of young persons of both 
sexes, (the grandchildren of De Tracy and of 
Lafayette,) with their friends; among whom 
were some juvenile Americans. In the midst of 
this group stood Lafayette, legislating for some 
complex case in the law of forfeits, for which 





purpose he had been called away from another 
group in a distant part of the room, composed 
of Benjamin de Constant, the Terneaux, Per- 
riers, Monsieur Victor de Tracy, and other 
notables of the cé6té gauche of both chambers ; 
whose conversation was not in the least dis- 
turbed by the joyous party, no less intent on 
their small plays, than the seniors were on the 
great game of political life, which they were dis- 
cussing. My own dear little relation, who ac- 
companied me, was reccived into this happy 
party, as though she had been as old a friend of 
its members as her aunt; and I left her, in a 
moment, as busily occupied in the mysteries of 
le mot @ double sens, as if the acquaintance of a 
minute had been the friendship of a century. 
Oh! youth, youth! 

* Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of 

morning— 

Its tears and its sighs are worth evening’s best smiles!’ 

“The Count de Tracy was seated between 
two extremely pretty and fashionable women. 
Several distinguished foreigners were dispersed 
through the room. The Count’s excellent daugh- 
ter, Madame George Lafayette, presided at the 
tea-table; and the elegant Madame Victor de 
Tracy, his daughter-in-law, was doing the ho- 
nours to some female strangers in another part 
of the salon. 

“ The assemblies of Monsier de Tracy, which 
occur weekly during the season, are among the 
most select and remarkable in Paris.” 136—40. 

One of the first objects that attracted Lady 
Morgan’s attention on her return to Paris, was 
the statuary on the Pont Louis—and she falls 
into great admiration, and talks an “ infinite 
deal of nothing” on the occasion. Lady Morgan 
knows very little about art, still it is hard to be 
criticised by one who knows less. “ How glo- 
riously unintelligible her big words!’ says the 
critic, “ and when intelligible, how absurd! the 
ancient sculptors shrank from passion and gest'- 
culation!!’’ These notes of admiration are in- 
telligible enough, we admit, and serve admirably 
to point out the utter ignorance of the critic— 
he has contrived to stumble on one of the few 
passages in which Lady Morgan was right. By 
the ancient sculptors, she meant the Greeks, of 
course, and spoke generally, not considering 
that the exception was to be the rule, although it 
would puzzle the critic to find the exception 
among Greek sculpture; the Laocoon and the 
Gladiator are doubtful, and none but himself 
would adduce the Apollo as an example. 
Enough of this for the present. 

“T really believe, (says Lady Morgan,) that 
nothing remains in France precisely as we left 
it. ‘Io us, at Jeast, it appears that everything is 
changed. Returning from the faubourg, by the 
Rue de Bac, 1 Jooked up, as I passed the Quai 
Vollaire, to recognize the old and gloomy fagade 
and the closed shutters of the apartment, in 
which Voltaire died, and about which there was 
such a mystery, and so many stories in circu- 
lation. But the portrait of the literary monarch 
over the door of the bookseller’s shop on the 
Rez de Chaussée excepted, (and even that was 
fresh painted, ) nothing now existed in statu quo. 

“The mysterious shutters were removed, the 
windows were widely open, the front of the house 
spick and span refreshed, and everything about 
it as smart and as clean as the prettiest hotel in 
the Chaussée d’ Antin. 

“The trick played upon the Freres Théatins, 
by the Marquis de Villette, respecting this now 
celebrated edifice, is pleasantly told by Grimm. 
The building had originally formed a part of the 
vast Convent of the Théatins, and stood next to 
the hétel of Villette, who, either through neces- 
sity or caprice, was induced to rent it from the 
monks, at an enormous price, and he united it 
to his own house by opening a door of commu- 
nication, the lower part, which looked on the 
Quai Voltaire, he re-let to a print and book- 








seller, and he made ita condition of the agree- 
ment, that a sign should be placed over the door, 
with an inscription, in large gold letters, 


“AU GRAND VOLTAIRE.” 


“The Théatins were in despair, that this rigid 
order should live at the sign of ‘ The Great Vob- 
taire,’ the arch-enemy of the church, and, there- 
fore, in their eyes, the patriarch of infidelity, 
was perfectly monstrous! Yet remonstrance was 
vain, they could not ‘rail the seal from off the 
bond ;’ and, what was worse, a process would 
have converted a ridicule into a scandal. So the 
sign remained undisturbed, and it held its place 
when the Z'héatins had lost theirs, and had passed 
away, and were swept from the recollections of 
a people, who still sing, ‘et Voltaire est im- 
mortel.’ 

“ At this hétel Voltaire arrived in 1778, ac- 
companied by his niece, Madame Denis, where 
he was received by his beloved ‘ Belle et Bonne,’ 
the then lovely Marquise de Villette. ‘He oc- 
cupies,’ says Grimm, (writing at the moment, ) 
‘a cabinet, which rather resembles the boudoir 
of voluptuousness, than the sanctuary of the 
Muses; and it is there, they say, that Monsieur 
de Voltaire intends to pass his Easter, (faire ses 
Pdques).’ In this house, at eighty-four years of 
age, he received, not only the homage of all 
France, but nearly of all Europe, to which he 
replied, ‘with all that wit, agreeability, and 
politeness, of which he alone had preserved the 
tone.’ Here, the night after his arrival, he 


| recited, rather than he read, the whole of his 


tragedy of ‘ Jrene,’ to a select society, and sat 
up till the following morning, correcting the last 
two acts! Here, too, he died, exhausted by the 
bustle and fatigue of a Parisian life, to which he 
had so long been unaccustomed, and by the 
anxiety of all classes to behold and admire him, 
rather than from an absolute decay of his forces, 
even at that advanced age. 

“ What was the fate of this historical edifice 
during the revolution, I know not; but, in 1820, 
when we passed through Paris, the shutters and 
doors of Voltaire’s ‘voluptuous cabinet,’ and 
bed-room, remained constantly closed; there 
was even a tradition that they were not to be 
opened till fifty years after his death, accord- 
ing to his own express and specific injunction. 
Many hopes and surimises were indulged by li- 
terary credulity on this subject, which were all 
dissipated in 1829, (a few months ago,) by the 
opening of the apartments, on the death of the 
proprietor, a very old and singular lady, of the 
family of Montmorency. The mysterious apart- 
ment was then found in just such a state as 
might have been expected, after the lapse of so 
long a time, all dust and decay. The secret of 
its clécure lay simply in the oddity and indolence 
of the old lady, to whom it belonged. The 
house, with some others in her possession, had 
fallen out of repair many years back, and as she 
would neither take the trouble, nor go to the 
expense of refitting them, she had kept them 
closed, and left to her heirs the pleasure and the 
trouble of solving a mystery, which turned out, 
like so many others of the world’s making, to 
be no mystery at all. No manuscript satires, 
too horrible for cotemporary eyesight; no secret 
mémoires, too dangerous for cotemporary pub- 
lication ; nothing to fight over, nothing to burn: 
not a scrap, even of a letter, rewarded the pa- 
tient expectation of the badauds of Paris; and 
all the sectaries of all the academies cried out, 
with him, in Voltaire’s own ‘ Micromegas,’ ‘ 4h, 
je m’en étais bien doubté.’’ p. 375—9. 

Wethave quoted thus much rather to satisfy 
our readers than to gratify ourselves ; but could 
quote a great deal more in the same style. Had 
we followed our own judgment, we should again 
have given the preference to the husband, for 
his essays on Primogeniture and the Press are 
extremely valuable, 
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SPAIN 1n 1829 anv 1830, 


BY AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, WHO HAS RESIDED POR 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THAT COUNTRY. 


[Second Notice. ] 

Time is hurrying-on, and probably before 
the publication of our next paper, events may 
have given greater interest than ever to the 
subject of these MS. volumes—vwe, therefore, 
proceed with our interesting extracts at 
greater length than before. 





Secret Societies: Freemasons. 

Asout fifty years ago some naval officers first 
introduced Freemasonry into this country, and 
from the beginning it was a political society. 
But fear of the Inquisition, and the horror that 
Spaniards have always had against every thing 
anathematized by the church, prevented its pro- 
sr until the war of independence, as the 

eninsular war is called here. Even so late as 
1814, the number of Freemasons was incon- 
siderable; and in 1820, when they succeeded in 
effecting the revolution, there were so few, that, 
had not public opinion been violently opposed 
to the existing government, and the army pre- 
pared to overthrow it, the Freemasons would 
have had no chance of success. From that time 
they ruled Spain; and though they found the 
Comuneros no despicable enemies, they filled all 
the first places of the nation until the fall of the 
patriotic government. There is no doubt that 
some few lodges exist even now; but Free- 
masonry is so severely punished when disco- 
vered, that I am sure their number must be in- 
significant. 

Comuneros. 

Although great objections existed in the minds 
of many to the Freemasons, there was a very 
general wish among the people to form an ex- 
tensive and national society, when Regato, a 
man of whom I have spoken before, General Bal- 
lesteros, Torrijos, Romero Alpuente, and some 
others, who had been Freemasons, and seceded 
in consequence of some difference, founded the 
Comuneria in February 1821. At the beginning 
the oaths had a republican tendency, but finding 
that the Spaniards did not cordially relish these 
extreme opinions, they adapted their oaths to the 
Constitution, and from that time their number 
increased so rapidly, that, in January 1823, the 
associated Ss ted to nearly 40,000. 
The Liberals, who were scattered throughout the 
provinces, found their interest and safety in 
acting as a body, and in being united by strong 
political ties, and they joined, with the greatest 
eagerness, a society where they found all the 
advantages of position they were so much in 
need of to oppose the Serviles. The directing 
body of Comuneros, called Asamblea, or Assem- 
bly, was composed of a deputy from each pro- 
vince; and for along time the notorious Regato 
and the celebrated Romero Alpuente were the 
most influential men in it; but in April 1822 new 
deputies were appointed, and amongst them some 
of the members of the Cortes, who took the di- 
rection of the society ; and undoubtedly the suc- 
cessful resistance of the Liberals against the 
numerous attacks of the Servile party that year, 
was in a great measure the work of the Comu- 
neros. Unfortunately, in November 1822, Re- 
gato and his friends were again appointed 

bers of the Asamblea, when many, though 
not very moderate themselves, found the new 
comers so absurdly violent, that differences arose 
among them, which ended in Regato offering 
his services, and those of his friends, to the King, 
who accepted the proposal with alacrity. From 
that time, those who had opposed Regato formed 
another society, called the Constitutional Comu- 
neros ; and thus being divided, the party lost all 
political influence. It is generally believed that 
there are no Comuneros associations actually ex- 














isting in Spain at this time; but in 1827 the 
government ascertained that some persons be- 
longing to them had established in Portugal a 
secret society, called the Labradores, or the hus- 
bandmen, whose directing body was in London. 
It is not known whether this new society had any 
proselytes in this country. 


Society of the Ring (del Anillo). 


About the beginning of the year 1821 the 
greater part of the Spanish Liberals became rest- 
less and anxious; and it is but justice to say that 
they had good reason to be so. It could no 
longer be doubted that the servile party were 
already organized and acting under the direction 
of the king. Guerillas appeared suddenly, and at 
the same time, in many provinces—the province 
of Alava revolted—the King ventured on the 
bold and extraordinary step of writing and read- 
ing a postscriptum to the speech which he de- 
livered at the opening of the Cortes, without the 
knowledge of his ministers, and with the sole object 
of dismissing them—the Afrancesados began to 
attack openly the Constitutional government; 
and, to strengthen their fears, the conspiracy of 
the Canon Vinuesa was at this time discovered, 
with all the papers belonging to the conspira- 
tors; and among them was a plan to overthrow 
the constitution, and “to destroy the greatest 
possible number of Liberals’”—limited to “the 
greatest possible number,” for the specific reason 
there stated, that it was impossible to destroy 
all. These circumstances together were sufli- 
cient to startle the Liberals from their security 
and quiet, and they became anxious for the fate 
of their country as well as their own ; they were 
excited and clamorous, but this had no other 
effect than to awaken the fears of the influential 
men of theirown party, who suspected that these 
alarms were chimerical, and that the ultimate 
purpose of this excitement was to change the 
constitution and establish a republic. Unfor- 
tunately, the first by-laws of the Comuneros, 
which became known at this time, increased 
those fears, and they became at last so general, 
that almost all the higher or aristocratic mem- 
bers of the liberal party became infected with 
them. It was under these circumstances that 
many worthy men joined together and deter- 
mined to establish a Constitutional Society, in 
imitation of one under the same name then esta- 
blished in England. The express object was 
to maintain the constitution: and it received 
from the Spaniards the name of the Society of 
the Ring (del Anillo), and its members were 
called Anilleros. Its first meetings roused the 
attention of all the other parties; and the Li- 
berals were indignant at seeing the most in- 
fluential men of their own party establishing 2 
society, and assigning reasons for so doing, 
which were nothing less than an attack on the 
sincerity of their own professions. Besides, the 
reasons assigned confirmed the calumnies of 
the Serviles, and they knew their enemies would 
take advantage of them. Their worst fears 
were realized; the Afrancesados, who were be- 
come the orators and defenders of the Serviles, 
gained great advantages by the establishment of 
this society—they played most successfully upon 
the fears of its members, repeated in a thou- 
sand different ways the most horrible calumnies 
against the Liberals, and thus completed the 
separation of the party. The most extraordinary 
feature of the proceedings of the Anilleros was, 
that, after having formed their society expressly 
to maintain the constitution, they began very 
soon to desire a change in it, and the establish- 
ment of two chambers instead of one. However 
right they might be, considering this question 
as an abstract principle, it must be confessed 
no body of men ever selected a worse time to 
urge it; nothing could be more silly and im- 
politic than to raise disputes about principles of 
perfection in government, when a powertul body 





of men, with the King at their head, were leagued 
against the existing government itself, and watch- 
ing their opportunity to take advantage of every 
difference that might arise among its supporters. 

The consequences of this silly trifling of the 
Anilleros were dreadful—they were immediately 
at open war with the rest of the Liberals; and 
being the first men of the party, in point of 
wealth and rank, they had for a long time the 
better of thequarrel. They upheld the deplorable 
ministry of Feliu against the attacks of the 
Freemasons, the Comuneros, and even of the 
Cortes: they were the supporters of the ministry 
of Martinez de la Rosa, which, though it in- 
cluded three of the most talented men in Spain, 
did nothing but smooth the way for the Serviles, 
and enabled them to overthrow more easily the 
constitution ; and at last some of them took a 
part in the revolution of the Royal Guard, in 
July 1822. After the triumph of the Madrid 
militia, the Anilleros ceased to act as a body, 
but unfortunately they never acquired wisdom, 
and to the last were always dreaming about mo- 
difying the constitution, when it required more 
than their utmost exertions to uphold it. Their 
follies contributed greatly to the defections of the 
constitutional commanders, by inducing them 
to put faith in the promises of the Duke d’An- 
gouléme and the French generals, who, knowing 
well the temper and wishes of the better classes 
of Spaniards, promised repeatedly and sacredly 
that they would never permit despotism to be 
restored in Spain. All the world knows how the 
grandson of Saint-Louis, after benefiting to the 
utmost by the credulity of the fools who put 
their trust in him, abandoned them to the tender 
mercies of Ferdinand, with whom capitulations 
and promises are a mockery and a jest. I know 
many worthy men who now lament their error, 
and complain bitterly of the want of faith of the 
Duke d’ Angouléme ; there is no doubt they were 
miserably deceived ; and if they ever again pos- 
sess power, Ferdinand may be assured that he 
will pay the penalty of his own inhumanity, and 
of his cousin’s treachery. 


Royal Anchor—Exterminating Angel. 


In November 1820, a project was privately 
presented to the King at the Escurial, written 
by the celebrated Canon Vinuesa and Father 
Martinez, for establishing a loyal secret society, 
to be called the Royal Anchor. The King ap- 
proved of the proposal, and the Royal Anchor 
was accordingly established with the greatest 
secrecy, and, by a strange coincidence, the same 
week asthe Comuneria. At the beginning they 
were not very successful in gaining proselytes; 
and it was not till January 1822 that they were 
able to establish branch societies in the provinces. 
The directing junto at Madrid having received 
at that time sixty thousand ene from France, 
some considerable sums from the King, and 
from the members of the society, began to work 
spiritedly, and either caused or promoted the 
revolution of the Royal Guard at Madrid and 
those of Andalusia, Navarre, Catalonia, Arragon, 
and Valentia. But though they distributed 
nearly two hundred thousand pounds in eight 
months, were backed by thirty thousand armed 
men in Catalonia, commanded by Eroles, a re- 
nowned general, and many in other provinces, 
and succeeded in making themselves masters of 
three strong fortresses, their troops were every 
where destroyed, the national militia conquered 
and disarmed the Royal Guard, and Mina so 
effectively crushed Eroles and his army, that he 
could, and did, in January 1823, from one 
end of Catalonia to the other with only a few 
horsemen. After such a fruitless and di eful 
campaign, the directing junto, in November 
1822, advised the King to solicit his uncle 
Louis XVIII. to send into Spain his army, “ to 
prevent, they said, the complete destruction of 
all that was holy, faithful, and loyal ; adding, 
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that the invasion ought to be soon, soon, soon.” + 
The French army crossed the frontiers in April 
1823, and the Duke of Angouléme immediately 
formed a regency composed of members of this 
society. From that moment the directing junto, 
whose head-quarters were at the convent of St. 
Francis at Madrid, ruled Spain with the most 
absolute sway, completely disregarding the 
French, and treating them and their opinions 
with the greatest contempt, as soon as they had 
nothing to fear from the Liberals. The Duke of 
Angouléme saw his advices slighted, his autho- 
rity disregarded where there were not French 
soldiers to enforce it, and found too late that 
he and his army had been made the miserable 
tools of a miserable faction of priests and friars, 
who now scorned him andthem. After the fall 
of the constitution, the members of this Society 
surrounded Ferdinand, and possessed themselves 
of the power and influence of the whole govern- 
ment. It would have been impossible for Fer- 
dinand to have opposed this powerful body, had 
Not its members quarreled amongst themselves ; 
and many of the influential men left the society. 
It is generally believed that this separation was 
produced by a motion made in the directing 
junto, to oblige the King to renounce the crown 
in favour of his brother. The dissidents who 
left the society at that time have, since the 
separation, been the most determined enemies 
to their former brethren. 

The precise time when this society changed 
its name from the Royal Anchor to the more 
intelligible one of the Exterminating Angel, is 
not known. Their members, and those who 
favour them, are now known by the name of 
Carlists; while all the anti-liberals who do not 
belong to this party are called Royalists. 

At present almost all the members of the Ex- 
terminating Angel are either priests or friars. 
At times they have possessed a great deal of in- 
fluence, and they were all powerful under the 
Infantado ministry ; but though they desired an 
absolute king, they still more desired to control 
him; and as Ferdinand likes to be absolute in 
his own way, he set himself in opposition to 
them, and they at length openly conspired against 
him. The attempt was unsuccessful. Catalonia 
rose, but was immediately subdued, and from 
that time the Carlists are tolerated, feared, and 
closely observed, but have lost their power. 


Leaders of the different Parties. 

There is nothing more difficult than to point 
out who were the real leaders of the political 
parties; for the greater part of the measures 
which have marked the revolutionary proceed- 
ings of all parties have been planned and decided 
on in the secret societies, and we know very 
little about those persons who enjoyed the greatest 
influence in them; and many who appeared pro- 
minently before the public were, in reality, merely 
their instruments. It is not known with cer- 
tainty who were the kings, as the Spaniards called 
in jest the chiefs of the masonic societies, or the 
Little Devils, as the most influential Comuneros 
of the Asamblea were called; still less the 
Sanctified Robespierres, as the presidents of the 
Exterminating Angel have been named. Even 
the little that is known about the two first is 
what the notorious Regato, himself a Masonic 
King, and afterwards a Little Devil of the Co- 
muneros, says in a memorial presented to the 
King, setting forth his services, of which a few 
copies in manuscript have been circulated. 


+ The following in the same paper is worthy 
of observation :—“ We have employed an immense sum 
of money in fomenting divisions amongst the enemy ; 
but although it is easy enough to make them quarrel 
about opinions, it is very difficult to prevent their acting 
together when they believe themselves in danger ; there 
is no other remedy but to gain their omen by pro- 
mises and concessions, and this need not be feared, as 
they will never be able to make the king fulfil any 
mise after they have betrayed, and he has subdued, their 
party. When church and state are in such danger, 
no means to prevent their destruction can be bad.” _ 








Besides, it has been so common, for these 
twenty-four years, to see persons enjoying the 
greatest influence one day, slighted, upbraided, 
and despised the next, that it would be impossible 
to present alist of those who, from being the idols 
ofa party, became the objects of abuse of that 
very same party. Even Arguelles and Martinez 
de la Rosa did not escape that fate. We ought 
not to be surprised that so confiding a people as 
the Spaniards generally should have shown such 
jealousy and distrust, when we consider the 
shameless disregard of all principles of honour, 
integrity, and decent consistency, which has 
characterized their king, their bishops, and the 
three-fourths of their most distinguished military 
commanders. It is a fact that all the original 
leaders of the Servile party were, at one time or 
other, Constitutionalists, and that it is impos- 
sible to turn over the records of the Cortes 
without stumbling on the most extraordinary 
proofs of their scandalous disregard of all pro- 
fessions and principles. The present Archbishop 
of Toledo, Soom and the Archbishop of 
Tarragona, Creux, were members of the first 
Cortes—contributed greatly tothe establishment 
of the constitution—spoke often and vehemently 
in favour of it, and, afterwards abandoning their 
party, contributed to its overthrow, and, what 
is worse, by traducing their colleagues, obtained 
the highest ecclesiastical preferment. Saez, the 
present bishop of Tortosa, formerly the King’s 
confessor and minister for foreign affairs, and 
now the soul of the Carlists, was originally a 
Freemason. Father Martinez, the cleverest man 
of the servile party, and late bishop of Malaga, 
was first known in Spain by the most eloquent 
sermon ever preached in favour of the constitu- 
tion, which he called, after his defection, the 
work of the devil, although he had said before 
that it deserved to be written down word for 
word by the recording angel in heaven. It would 
be endless to notice the vile political profligacy 
that has marked so many ; but after these ex- 
amples, can any one wonder that the Spaniards 
distrust all professions and professors, and have 
little confidence in any? 

I have often heard it observed as extra- 
ordinary, that no great character, like Cromwell 
or Napoleon, has sprung up in all these revolu- 
tions, given them direction, and obtained the 
mastery. I doubt ifany man could. The Spa- 
niards are a peculiar and strange people. With 
all their enthusiasm, the slightest suspicion 
checks it. They wait not for proof—they weigh 
not probabilities; breathe but the possibility 
that their idol may be influenced by some per- 
sonal rather than national interest, and they 
hate him as cordially for their own idle sus- 
picions as if he were convicted on the clearest 
evidence. 

As for the Servile party, the distrust of their 
leaders has been carried so far, that I have it 
on good authority that there was never known a 
meeting of the Secret Society at Madrid, that 
they did not hear violent complaints from the 
provinces that the chiefs had lost all their 
moral influence (su fuerza moral) ; although they 
have always upbraided the Liberals with their 
dissensions, they have been themselves so di- 
vided, even in their most trying times, that when 
the regency of Urgel was formed, Eguia and his 
followers refused from the first, and never did 
obey it; and Quesada was sent to Paris to pre- 
vail on the French government not to support 
them. When the Duke of Angouléme invaded 
the country, and formed a regency, such was the 
outcry raised against the members, that he was 
obliged entirely to re-model it on his arrival at 
Madrid. Even now it is impossible to speak 
for five minutes to a Carlist, or to a Royalist, 
without hearing the bitterest invectives against 
the influential men of their party. 

The Liberals had, perhaps, a better apology 
than their enemies for distrusting their leaders. 





Nothing was to be gained by abandoning the 
Serviles, and joining them; and there is, I be- 
lieve, no instance of an influential man of the 
Servile party doing so; whereas, of the contrary, 
there are but too many, and some most unprin- 
cipled instances. But it was not merely the fear 
of direct treachery that made the Liberals dis- 
trustful, but the evidence they had daily of the dif- 
ferent view taken, even by honest men, of all acts 
and circumstances,when they had become influen- 
tial, and had some share in the direction of them. 
There were very few of the Liberals who did not 
look on the moderation which distinguished their 
leaders as most indiscreet. Now, that moderation 
was undoubtedly necessary, when the most vio- 
lent Constitutionalists became moderate men so 
soon as they had to command instead of being 
commanded, and there was no opinion more uni- 
versally received among them, that there was 
no surer way of converting an exaltadot into a 
pastelero, or pastry-cook,} than to appoint him 
a member of the Cortes or of the Government. 
It was said there was something infectious in 
the very air of the Court. At present there are 
few Liberals who do notadmit that they were in 
error, and grievously regret those opinions which 
made them distrust the sincerest patriots and 
best of men. 
The moderation of the Constitutionalist leaders 
was one of the most extraordinary features of 
the revolution. When Ferdinand returned from 
France, he imprisoned all those persons who had 
shown themselves most friendly to the consti- 
tution. Magistrates, carefully selected from the 
sycophant’s court, were especially appointed to 
try them, and they condemned without hesita- 
tion those whom they considered the least in- 
fluential of those unfortunate people. This, 
however, did not satisfy the King—every means 
were had recourse to, to collect evidence of some 
sort that should convict the more influential ; 
still it was so vague and unsatisfactory, that the 
judges hesitated ;—the King changed the judicial 
commission and appointed new bers. These 
new judges, after various attempts to find the 
prisoners guilty, failed in their resolution, and 
advised the King to condemn them by his 
sovereign authority; and Ferdinand by the 
most despotic act of authority condemned 
to banishment, transportation, and perpe- 
tual imprisonment, more than sixty per- 
sons whom his judges, venal as they were, 
dared not. Amongst them, were the best in- 
formed and most distinguished literary men in 
Spain; and their sentences, or, to say better, their 
sentence, being all comprised in one ordinance, is 
the most glaring instance of cruelty and injustice 
that disgraces the records even of this country. 
Arguelles, the first man of the Cortes, and some 
others almost as celebrated, were sent as private 
soldiers to Africa, and from thence to Alcudia, 
the Sierra Leone of Spain, where the air is so 
pestilential, that very few, not natives of that 
dreadful place, can survive even a few months: 
many of the banished died, and the rest must 
have perished, had not the revolution of 1820 
taken place. Villanueva, the first ecclesiastic 
writer of Spain, and a most religious and virtuous 
man, was sent to learn religion to Cabrera, a 
Franciscan convent situated in a horrible waste, 
and whose friars are considered the most igno- 
rant of that order, which by the bye is perhaps 
the most ignorant of all. Quintana and Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, the two first living poets of 
Spain, were condemned, the first to perpetual 
prison in the fortress of Pampeluna, and the 
second to transportation to Africa. All that had 
survived of these celebrated men were called 
from the prisons and their banishments to fill 
the first A mn of the government after the re- 








+ Eraltados were those persons who desired extreme 
and measures. 


{ The name of pastry-cook was given to the mode- 
rate men of all parties. 
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volution; and, rising superior to every feeling of 
revenge, they went so far in liberality, as to 
permit their accusers to enjoy the pensions 
granted for those very accusations. They pro- 
secuted no one, and they took such pains to 
obliterate every unpleasant remembrance of the 
atrocious conduct of the King, that they brought 
upon themselves the censures of their own party. 

{in our next and perhaps last notice of this 
interesting work, we shall give some sketches of 
the characters of the most distinguished leaders 
of the several parties. ] 





Hermann's Elements of the Doctrine of Metres ; 
abridged and translated into English by the 
Rev. John Seager, B.A. London, 1830. 
Longman & Co. 

Mr. SeaGeEr has already done infinite service 

to the interests of classic literature by his able 

translations of the works of eminent foreigners, 
and has now increased the public obligation to 
his very beneficial labours, by a translation of 

Hermann’s celebrated epitome of his own more 

elaborate work, the Elementa doctrine metrice. 

This translation is most ably done, and places 

Mr. Seager high among the distinguished scho- 

lars of his age and nation; but we could have 

wished, that the translator had enriched his 
work with a few explanatory notes, by which he 
might have rendered the metaphysical medium, 
through which Hermann is so fond of conveying 
his instructions, a little more intelligible to the 

English student. 

The Confessions of a Member of the Church of 
England, occasioned by a laborious examina- 
tion of the celebrated Works of the late Rev. 
W. Jones, entitled “ The Catholic Doctrine 
of aTrinity.” London, 1830. Marsh & Miller. 


Tue author of this book is, without doubt a 
clever man. He has successfully shown that 
Mr. Jones has, in many instances, prodiced 
texts that do not at all bear out the conclusions 
which he attempts to draw from them; but it 
is nevertheless certain, according, at least, to 
our notions, that the Member of the Church of 
England fails, upon the whele, in subverting 
Mr. Jones’s arguments. The divine is too 
strong for the lay churchman, who, where he 
cannot overthrow him by fair discussion, resorts 
to his own exposition of the scripture text, 
upon which the argument is based, and this is, 
in truth, invariably a very ex parte affair. 


Tales of other Days. By J. Y.A. With Ilus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. 


J. Y. A. There is something strangely signi- 
ficant in these three initials. They look fearful 
and cabalistical, standing as they do alone in 
the title-page of the volume—but we have not 
time at present to unravel the mystery, nor room, 
if we had, to explain it. We own, however, to 
have peeped into one or two of the tales, and to 
be well content with their promise. Nor can 
we attend even to George Cruikshank upon 
this occasion. However, to Mr. Effingham 
Wilson, the worthy publisher, we take off our 
editorial hat, and heartily welcome him as a new 
member of the worthy fraternity of bibliopolists. 
We had before heard of such a man, and have 
had strange pamphlets brought to us from some 
remote and unknown regions, and treasured 
them up among the curiosities from Loo Choo 
and the Sandwichers; butsuch is the consequence 
of free trade or steam navigation, that the 
Royal Exchange is rivalling Albemarle Street, 
and Maurice & Co. of this hitherto uncivilized 
region, have produced a volume rivalling our 
Bulmers and Whittinghams, and worthy a place 
in all the libraries of all the members of the 
Roxburgh Club. In more simple phrase we 
have not often seen a handsomer volume than 
the one now before us. 





BALLAD. 


Tue sun looks down on all his flowers 
The faded and the fair; 

The sun hath gilt the crested east, 
And shineth here and there. 

He peeps into all casements 
And chambers every one: 

What news of bonny Margaret, 
Thou bright and merry sun? 


Hast thou seen her at her lattice, 
Where she welcomes thee with smiles, 

That make the world more lightsome 
Than all thy sunny miles. 

There’s a linnet at her window, 
And fresh flowers by the pane, 

But thou’lt know her by her merry look 
That welcomes thee again. 


O sun, thou hast a throne in heaven, 
And robes of kingly hue, 
But most I envy thy far sight 
To look the wide world through : 
Thou peepest in all casements 
And chambers every one : 
What news of bonny Margaret's, 
Thou bright and merry sun? 


—Alas for bonny Margaret’s, 
Since e’er it oped to sin! 

There’s tears hung forth on gossamers, 
And faded flowers within ; 

I sought her with a glance of gold 
To bid her forth and shine, 

But alas! her eyes were pale and dim, 
And gave no light to mine. 


Her hair adown her shoulders white 
Hung wild with strange neglect, 

And all her snowy linen fine 
Had lost her hand’s respect; 

And then she took her jewels up, 
And cast them on the floor: — 

* Lie there where all my tears do lie, 
For you have made them pour ; 


Your light was of the devil’s eyes, 
And falsely dazzled mine ; 

And now the sun looks down from heaven, 
I cannot bear his shine. 

The moon so fair and stars so bright 
Reprove my tarnished fame ; 

Oh nothing but the dark of death 
Can hide me from my shame !” 








FLORENCE, 


I have deferred writing longer than I in- 
tended, for I was afraid to trust my hasty 
impressions. ‘The first view of the Val 
D’Arno is equal to the descriptions, and I 
have often thought the latter extravagant; but 
the scene is entirely different from anything 
I had been accustomed to—it is a picture 
rather than a reality; its novelty is plea- 
surable, not surprising; you are gratified 
without being excited. This first view, too, 
has all the advantages of opposition ; for, 
though the scenery of the Apennines never 
reaches the sublime, its beauty is often of a 
severe character: cultivation is indeed seen 
in green islets in the valley, but around you 
it is sometimes desolate, and at others covered 
only with the wild storm-beaten chesnut— 
whereas the great beauty of the Val D’Armo 
is the mild and gentle life that seems to ani- 
mate the whole scene. One half its beauty 
is the happy, luxurious, sensual enjoyment 
which a residence there seems to imply; and 
the wretchedness of the last night’s lodging 
at Pietra Mala, adds greatly to this first 
impression. 

In the sense I mean, when I say I love the 
country, there is no such thing as country 





around or visible from Florence; no hedge- 
row elms, no green lanes, no fine pasturage, no 
naked hills, no blue hether, no yellow corn- 
fields ; it is one unvaried terraced garden to 
the top of the hills ; regular lines of olive trees, 
crossed by regular lines of vines—walks be- 
tween stone-walls—villas whitewashed and 
standing naked and visible to the lowest tier 
of brickwork. It is a country where you have 
no feeling of country ;—you may sit upon a 
bank, or idle under a tree in England, and 
be startled into a feeling of surrounding life 
by asheep-bell or a shepherd’s whistle ; the 
country with us means something in opposi- 
tion to the city—* God made the country, 
man made the town ”’—its quiet is a flood of 
life and joy to the fevered heart, and we 
return to society nerved and invigorated not 
merely in body but in mind. But here man 
made the country as well as the town; his 
hand is odie present, his voice is 
everywhere heard; the Decameron is no 
longer a fiction, and you expect to intrude 
upon some lady tale-tellers at every turning. 
You fill out the scene in imagination, not 
with rural life but high life, with maskers and 
gay revellers: it is just suited to the silken 
ladiesin Watteau’s pictures, or a gallant group 
out of Grammont. To my taste there is far 
finer scenery in England; and to illustrate 
what I mean by what you know, I will add 
that an autumn ride from Hazlemere to 
Midhurst, with its rich woods, golden corn- 
fields, green pasture and herds of cattle,— 
with its bold irregular varied hills in the dis- 
tance, its barren spot mid-way, its thousand 
tints, and thousand fantastic and beautiful 
forms and differences,—is worth, not all the 
rides in the neighbourhood of Florence, for 
they have none but on the three or four dry, 
dusty high-roads, but all the rides and walks 
together. ‘The scenery around Florence has 
neither the fine green of fine pasture, the 
rich foliage of fine wood, nor the life of fine 
water, for the Arno is hardly seen at a dis- 
tance, and always opaque and muddy, and the 
hills are tame and uniform ; this leaves little 
for the beautiful, and to grandeur it has no 
pretensions. If you are in the valley, the 
straight lines of trees, the universally-tilled 
ground under them, seen on tip-toe over a 
white wall, is poor and artificial—if you as- 
cend Fiesoli, or any of the neighbouring 
hills, it is little better ;_ you look down as upon 
a map, and see the same everlasting crossing 
of lines ;—the best view isin ascending these 
hills, when just high enough to mass the 
foliage. 

Not only the country around, but Flo- 
rence itself has disappointed me. Why 
call it “La. Bella”? why “ the modern 
Athens,” when there is hardly a fine build- 
ing and not a fine street in the whole city ? 
It has little good architecture, and less of 
the picturesque. Its streets are narrow ; 
the houses high, smooth-fronted, tame, and 
alike. Florence, indeed, has been to me 
what Paris was to Jean Jacques at his 
first visit—my expectations, as they were 
not so extravagant, have not indeed been 
so disappointed; but I hoped to have found 
it full of architecture, grand or beautiful, 
classical or feudal; it has little of any kind— 
it is a sort of Quaker city, neat, clean, ele- 
gant and modern. After Verona, Vicenza, 
and Venice, it is tameness itself. One view 
in Venice—and there are twenty equal— 
contains more variety, grandeur, and beauty, 
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than all that is fine in Florence collected 
together. The old palace, with its high square 
threatening tower, is grand, though it looks 
like a prison—the prison has character, 
though it looks like the old palace—the 
Palazzo Riccardi, built by Cosmo de Medici, 
is square and solid—the palace of the Strozzi 
seems equally built for security; it is sub- 
stantial and becoming the Strozzi, and its 
cornice, is the most noble architectural or- 
nament in the city—there are some few other 
palaces not undeserving notice, though many 
are only distinguishable by their long, uni- 
form, smooth fronts. There is one elegant and 
unpretending small house, designed by Ra- 
phael—its coupled Ionic pilasters are ques- 
tionable, and the high stilts under the Corin- 
thian admit of no question. The bridge of 
S. Trinita is well enough, but nothing to an 
Englishman—the Goldsmith’s bridge is curi- 
ous and interesting, as recalling Cellini and 
past ages both in Italy and England—the 
Campanile is elegant—the Cathedral very 
large—the gates of the Baptistry very beauti- 
ful—the Piazza del Duomo, in which these 
stand,singularly interesting—the Loggia, with 
its sculpture, is Italian, and pleasant—the 
Piazza Jel Granduca is full of character—the 
Piazza of the Gallery is like St. Mark’s at 
Venice in miniature, but, though bad enough 
architecturally, it may pass, for what else 
can be mentioned that deserves considera- 
tion? and what does this amount to? The 
exterior of the Palazzo Pitti, the residence 
of the Grand Duke, though the inner court 
is handsome notwithstanding its barbarous 
intermixture of Roman and Tuscan, is like 
Giltspur Street Counter. The Duomo, though 
the architect is deserving of fame, is, so far 
as it is perfected, a huge toy without, and a 
huge barn within, and as gloomy as if it 
were in London—the chapel of the Medici 
is the reverse of this, a barn outside and a 
toy within: there is not a church finished in 
all F lorence, and really I remember nothing 
else either worth censure or worth praise! 

B—— is quite shocked at these heretical 
opinions, yet has given me confirmative proof 
in a little collection of “ The Principal Views 
of Florence.” ‘There are not more than 
eighteen or twenty altogether, and to eke out 
that number, all the entrances to the city 
are included, which, excepting the Porta S. 
Gallo, are not distinguishable from the en- 
trances to stable-yards; and the entrance to 
the Boboli Gardens, and others which are 
not a jot better worth notice. Remember 
this is only the appearance of Florence—its 
gallery, its past glory, all recollection and 
association with its name and country, are 
distinct things. 

What I have said might lead you to infer 
that Florence was a place you would little 
like to live at. Not so. I am speaking 
comparatively with its fame and my antici- 
pations. It is as difficult to convey a just 
notion of the real or relative value of places 
and things, that have no absolute value, as 
to paint a good miniature without flattery and 
without caricature ; in both instances minute 
things are omitted. Florence has beauties pe- 
culiarly its own ; there is a softness, if I may 
use the word (and here you feel it is true), in 
the scenery, in the air, in the manners of the 
people—the streets are usually clean, and 
paved entirely with flat stones—the cascino, 
though the most artificial spot in the neigh- 
roe ote is made to look like nature; it 





has pleasant shady walks, little plots of 
green turf, some fine timber, neti mag- 
nificent pines and evergreen oaks, and ex- 
tends beyond my ordinary walking—the hills 
and the valleys are studded “ thick as au- 
tumnal leaves that strew the brook in 
Vallambrosa” (by the bye, I hope to see 
Vallambrosa within a week) with houses, 
cottages, and palaces—the whole carth teems 
with fruits and vegetation and abundance, 
and there is no visible limit at which the rich 
cultivation ends—the market-stalls are lite- 
rally piled up with peaches and grapes, and 
water-melons and sweet melons, figs and wal- 
nuts; the price of these things is too trifling 
to be mentioned :—and all this is visible in 
every view round Florence, and ought to be 
finer than barren hills and all the hether that 
ever blew; but I speak as I feel. It might 
be very absurd perhaps to have been disap- 
pointed—how could I expect to reap a 
Tuscan harvest from yellow broom, or gather 
olives from oak trees? Very true, but I would 
not exchange the one for the other. Still I 
could live for ever at Florence. The abun- 
dance of all the little luxuries of life, makes 
life very pleasant; a man does not live on 
scenery, however much he may enjoy it ; and 
live where I may, the greater part of my 
time will always be passed between four stone 
walls; and not merely the luxuries but the 
necessaries of life are less than half the Lon- 
don prices—bread, meat, lodging, servants ; 
and aliatico is no bad wine I assure you, for 
two pauls a bottle. 

But, after all this is admitted, Florence is 
not, if I may put faith in others, the paradise 
that you imagine in England-—the summer 
is not always delightful, nor the winter genial 
and mild—in summer the blazing sun re- 
flected from the walls and the flag pavement, 
is intense and unbearable; and in winter 
a have London fogs, heavy rains, frost, 
and other nuisances ; and B—— assures me, 
that what with brick floors, the imperfect 
shutting of doors and windows, and their po- 
sition, always with reference to summer and 
a current of air, he has suffered more from 
cold here than at St. Petersburg. 

‘The exterior of the churches I have said 
is bad; the interior unworthy the birth-place 
of Michael Angelo. ‘The Annunziata is pro- 
fusely rich in gilding and decorations, without 
much taste—the great interest of the Santa 
Croce consists in the great men that lie 
buried there; many curious and a few fine pic- 
tures—S. Lorenzo is more imposing ;— the 
Capella de’ Medici is incrusted with Pietra 
dura of the finest marble ; its general form is 
simple, but the detail is baby-work—the Ca- 
pella de’ Principi has disappointed me; it has 
neither the elegance of simplicity, nor the rich- 
ness of ornament; it is small without being 
beautiful; the material is poor; the whole 
dark and gloomy; it is quite unworthy the 
commendation of the cotemporaries of the ar- 
chitect. But in all that was ever said in com- 
mendation- of the Statues of “ Lorenzo de’ 
Medici,” the unfinished “ Madonna,” and the 
“ Day and Night,” I entirely agree. I would 
not advise you to hazard this opinion, for I find 
it the fushion to speak slightingly of Michael 
Angelo, But before I doff my cap to this 
judgment, the critics must show me some- 
thing superior; superior to the sublime quiet 
and dignity of Lorenzo, the natural benignity 
and beauty of the Madonna, the grandeur 
of form, of expression, of conception, of the 








“ Day and Night.” They say the action is 
extravagant, and the muscular display ob- 
trusive ; but this is a judgment learned by 
rote, and cannot be applied either to Lorenzo 
or the Madonna; and though the action of 
the Day and Night would have been extra- 
vagant in an inferior artist—and may still be 
to critics and rules—the genius of Michael 
Angelo redeemed it, by giving the freedom 
and the ease of life to the statues; and if the 
muscular display be ostentatious, when we 
look only to that, it does not break up the 
whole into parts, but is itself a part of a 
broad sweeping outline of two most sublime 
figures,—and the grandeur of the conception 
of such figures still remains to defy criticism. 

Some of the chapels that belong to particu- 
lar families are very rich, and there are good 
pictures scattered throughout them all; there 
is good sculpture even in the open streets, 
especially in the Piazza Granduca, where 
is the “David” of Michael Angelo, the 
“ Hercules slaying Cacus,” by Bandinelli, 
the “Perseus,” by Cellini, and others. ‘The 
Hercules slaying Cacus of Bandinelli, and 
the Perseus of Cellini!—it was like the 
realization of a dream. I laughed, for the 
hundredth time, when I thought of the 
savage criticism of Cellini upon this Her- 
cules. But after all, it is not so unjust as 
I had pre-supposed. The shoulders indeed, 
do not exactly resemble the two pommels of 
an ass’s pack-saddlec, nor has the small of the 
back the appearance of a bag filled with long 
cucumbers, but it is a very wretched affair ; 
and so is the “ David” of Michael Angelo. 
Cellini’s own Perseus looks very like a cox- 
comb—but it would pass beside the others for 
a respectable work of art, if they were not 
all shamed into insignificance by the “ Rape 
of the Sabines ” of John of Bologna, which 
is admirable ; and it makes your heart ache 
to see it exposed to the weather, though 
under an Italian sky. 

D. W. 








BELGIAN LEGENDS, 


{A learned friend (a native of Belgium, whose name 
would confer lustre on our pages were we permitted to 
mention it) in his investigations iuto the ancient his- 
tory of that country, has met with several curious 
records of its olden traditions, among the national ar- 
chives,of which he has favoured us with those we now 
publish. } 

Origin of the Apples of St. Jean. 

St. John the Lamb (who assumed the epis- 
copal mitre about the year 631,) had noble 
blood in his veins, and was betrothed to a fair 
countrywoman, when a rapt. pilgrim (whom 
some affirm to have been an angel in the guise 
of a pilgrim returning from the Holy Land) 
accosted him in the middle of the fields, where 
he was hard at work; and be it remembered, 
this was from inclination, not from necessity, for 
his purse was well replenished. The pilgrim 
revealed to him that his works found favour in 
the sight of God, and that the end would be, that 
he would attain the mitre. This prediction ap- 
peared so perfectly ridiculous to the worthy 
gentleman, that, plunging a stick, which he 
happened to have in his hand, into the ground, 
he exclaimed, “This piece of dead wood will 
bear fruit before your prophecy comes to pass.” 
Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, when 
a new bark grew round the stick, the stick itself 
started in height, branches spread out from all 
sides of it, and they bent under a weight of 
apples of exquisite flavour, on which the name 
ot apples of St. John were bestowed in honour 
of the holy prelate,” 
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St. Peter's Keys at Maestricht. 

The armorial bearings of the chapter of St. 
Servais at Maestricht, are a key within a pale 
on a field of silver. I was told that this is in 
memory of a similar key, which St. Peter pre- 
sented to St. Servais, formerly bishop of that 
diocese. It is more probably one of the conse- 
crated keys which the Roman pontifis were 
accustomed to bestow on princes and churches, 
after depositing them for a time on St. Peter's 
tomb, whence they were called Claves de gremio 
Sancti Petri; it is the same with the “ pallia” 
which were presented to the archbishops, after 
they had lain on the same spot; Sixtus the 
Fifth says that these keys had often the power 
of working miracles. 

Weighing of Witches. 

Even so late as the seventeenth century, the 
town of Oudewater in Holland observed a cus- 
tom, which reminds us of the ordeals practised 
in barbarous ages, and which is said to have 
been instituted by Charles the Fifth as a means 
of saving the lives of scores of individuals, who 
were sacrificed, to glut the fanaticism of the 
populace. It consisted in weighing such as 
were charged with sorcery, in the public scales, 
with a view to ascertain whether they were of 
the proper weight which a good and sober Chris- 
tian body ought to possess. The greatey number 
of them were women; and they were undressed 
in the presence of a nurse and two men, whose 
duty it was to weigh them. ‘The aldermen and 
secretary of the town went shares with these 
three persons in a fee of six florins and a halt, 
(about eleven shillings), which was levied upon 
those, who demanded to be put to the proof, and 
in return, were entitled to a certificate attesting 
that their weight was in due proportion with 
their stature, and that they carried no bedevil- 
ment about them. The document was cheap 
enough,—for it snatched them out of the jaws 
of earthly torments. 


R. 











BURCKHARDT’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
HIS PARENTS. 
(Continued from p. 572.) 

Damascus, 20th of April, 1912. 
Damascus, as well as the whole of Syria, are 
in a lamentable state. ‘Trade is destroyed and 
the trader impoverished; the husbandman is 
ground to the earth, villages innumerable are 
deserted; the population is decreasing every 
year, and its character is deteriorating every 
day. For a man of feeling it is a deplorable 
sight to contemplate a sinking empire; but 
how much more deplorable does it not become, 
when the mind is fresh with the recollection of 
a country which is incessantly striving after a 
higher grade of perfection.t And yet,—that 
country itself will one day sink under the iron 
hand of fate, and in another ten centuries the 
American wayfarer will gaze with as much won- 
der on the ruins of St. Paul’s, as the English 
traveller at this moment contemplates the re- 
mains of royal Palmyra. The work of men’s 
hands vanishes from the scene. But the en- 
during character of man’s intellectual prowess, 
and the memory of his high deeds, bear witness 
that the splendour of a good name is the only 
prize for which it is worthy of mortality to con- 

tend. 

Cairo, 2nd August, 1815. 
A violent attack of fever at Dhjdda, severe 
diarrhoea in Mecea, and three months’ fever at 
Medina, have not allowed me to enjoy many 
cheerful hours; I almost feared I should be 
obliged to leave my bones behind me in Arabia. 
The war in which Mehemed Aly, Pacha of 
Egypt, was at that time involved with the new 
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secuting my journey into the interior of the 
country. I had, however, an opportunity of 
making several interesting remarks during 
my long residence in Mecca, as well as drawing 
acorrect outline of this unknown city. I visited 
Tayf, three days’ journey to the south of Mecca; 
it is a little town lying on the summit of the 
mountain range, and is called the Paradise of 
Arabia, from its gardens and the excellent fruit 
it yields. In the month of October I accompa- 
nied a body of at least eight thousand pilgrims 
to Mount Ararat, where some celebrated reli- 
gious ceremonies are annually solemnized, and 
the Turks flock from the remotest quarters to 
attend them. Mecca is at that time converted 
into an immense fair, and it is scarcely practi- 
cable to make one’s way through the crowds 
which throng the streets. The pilgrims bring 
merchandize with them for sale, and the pro- 
ductions of the three quarters of the old world 
lie before you. From Mecca [ traversed the 
interior to Medina: it is well known as contain- 
ing Mahomet’s tomb, and lies twelve days’ 
journey in advance of Mecca. I had scarcely 
had time to obtain a glimpse of its famous 
mosque, where the tomb is situated, and to de- 
vote a couple of days to exploring the surround- 
ing country, when I was attacked by the dreadful 
fever which was then epidemical at Medina. 
Being without either physic ora physician, I was 
under the necessity of letting nature take her 
course ; all I could do was to regulate my diet. 
For three indescribably tedious months did the 
fever pay me daily visits, and I was so com- 
pletely exhausted by it, that I could scarce 
stand upon my legs. It was my original inten- 
tion to have returned by land through the desert 
of Medina; but all my strength had departed 
from me: I groped my way, as badly off as a 
man could well be, to Jambo, a port on the Red 
Sea, five days’ journey from Medina, where I 
might find a passage to Egypt. Here I was 
greeted by the plague, which had travelled to 
the place from Cairo, and was forced to pass 
several weeks amongst the sick, until a vessel 
arrived. I had a fresh attack of fever at sea. 
I made the people land me, therefore, on the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, and there I abode 
for a fortuight in a deliciously-situated Arab 
village near the Sinai, in which I once more 
recovered from the fever. ‘Thence I found my 
way over Suez, and by land to Cairo, and the 
perils of this journey, during which I suffered 
much from parching winds, occasioned a third 
attack of fever.—I have seen much that is 
new; I have become acquainted with many 
people; but I am grown old in the pursuit, for 
all my acquaintance in this place, as well as my 
looking-glass, tell me, that my sunken and 
yellowish-brown features and enormous beard 
bespeak a man of forty, and not of one-and- 
thirty. 





PARIS AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Paris, Sept. 1830. 

My dear Sir,—One of the pleasantest fea- 
tures in Parisian society just now, is the re- 
spect, I might almost say affection, which the 
liberals in generalentertain for England. Every- 
where do I hear men loud in their praises of the 
truly magnanimous spirit with which our coun- 
trymen have concurred in the great work of 
freedom. It would almost appear, indeed, 
that that foolish nationality, which despotic 
governments are interested in fostering, is 
aay becoming extinct; but I fear the thing 
will require a still longer and freer intercourse 
between the two nations, and a much more 
general use of each other's language. In 


| 


_tirely French. 





sect of the Weehabites, prevented me from pro- | spite of the respect universally shown them, 


the number of English in Paris, and generally 
in all France, is much smaller than it was a few 
months ago. The revolution, which, of course, 
was uncertain in its operation and results, ter- 
rified the greater number into flight, and not 
without reason, for nothing looks more foolish 
in a popular tumult, than a man who speaks 
the language of the country with a foreign ac- 
cent. I was never more struck with this fact, 
than during the late events. We English, ap- 
peared not to possess the true Shibboleth, and 
though it is possible we may have felt as strongly 
for the moment even as the natives themselves, 
we could hardly persuade ourselves to think so, 
on account of our brogue. Nevertheless, it is 
well known, that two or three English gentlemen 
acteda very distinguished part during the revolu- 
tion, heading the people in their attacks upon 
the Swiss and Corps de Garde, and receiving 
from the honours spontaneously paid them by 
the people on the field of battle, the noblest re- 
ward which their bravery could desire. 

In the journals of the day, and in the mouth of 
common fame, the facts were loudly dwelt upon, 
but I do not sce that they are often referred to in 
the histories of these events, written subsequently. 
Nor need they be at all referred to as proofs of 
English courage, or love of freedom ; but it was 
something extraordinary, the history of the last 
thirty years being well considered, to find 
Englishmen voluntarily thrusting themselves into 
the ranks of the French, to combat with them 
and for them against acommon enemy. I say 
a common enemy, because despotism is the com- 
mon enemy of all mankind, who can never taste 
of genuine happiness, or feel the true dignity of 
human nature, until it be extirpated from the 
earth. 

I have not, to be sure, thoroughly examined 
the immense number of prints, illustrative of 
the late revolution, which line the streets of 
Paris ; but among those which I have noticed, 
there is nothing commemorated that is not en- 
I observe nothing of those 
foreign refugees who were among the foremost 
to storm the Tuileries, and beat down the bayo- 
nets of the Swiss; but no doubt ample justice 
will be done to their bravery and their devotion 
to the good cause, in those authorized recitals 
which are about to appear. 

It is curious to analyze one’s feelings under 
circuinstances of this kind: the wearing of the 
tri-coloured cockade, which, a few weeks ago, 
when it was attended with risk and danger, 
would have appeared an enthusiastic and bold 
thing, now scems to me puerile and foolish in 
the extreme. I can hardly forbear laughing, 
when I see an honest plodding day-labourer or 
artizan slouching by me with this bit of varie- 
gated ribbon stuck on the side of his hat, but 
looking in other respects as if liberty were the 
last of his thoughts. It looks like wearing 
wedding favours beyond the honey-moon—a 
worn-out joke. However, if the people find 
themselves encouraged by those means to per- 
severe in their warfare against despotism, they 
are perfectly right to employ them. Nothing 
can ever be silly or supertiuous which advances 
in any degree the good of mankind, and if tri- 
coloured ribbons do this, I trust that every 
man, woman and child in France, will dress like 
harlequins to the end of the chapter. This is 
no satire. They do dress very much like harle- 
quins at present, wearing, for example, silk 
stocks, of which one side is flaming red, the 
other blue, and the knot in the middle like a 
fragment of the rainbow. But the thing, I re- 
peat, is patriotic, and therefore praiseworthy 
—but, the point being gained, the sooner they 
return to the use of a christian costume, the 
better. 
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Mentz, 23d August. 

MEnvz has been very much embellished since 
I last saw it; the ruins left by the former sieges 
are removed, and handsome streets and build- 
ings erected in their places. The Palais de 
Justice, built out of the ruined palace of the 
Dalbergs, is worth seeing. All the courts, from 
that of the justice of the pedce to the High 
Court of Appeal, are here collected under one 
roof; and, shortly, a place of confinement for 
untried prisoners will be added. The Hall of 
the Assizes is large, handsome, and commodious. 
You are aware that the French code is still in 
force here, as well as in the Prussian and Ba- 
varian possessions near the Rhine; and the 
people seem so tenacious of the privilege of 
publicity in law proceedings and trial by jury, 
that the chief cause of their hostility against the 
Prussian sway, seems to be the declared wish of 
the King to see those rights abrogated, and to 
place the whole of his dominions under one code 
of laws. Nor is the dislike to the Code Napo- 
leon confined to the monarch, for | havenot met 
with one civil or military officer, a native of 
Old Prussia, who did not rail against those in- 
stitutions, from which the Rhenish Prussians 
would only part with their lives. But revenons 
a nos moutons. 1 found the Court of Assizes 
just sitting, and the hall crowded to suffocation. 
The trial was an interesting one, being that of a 
man accused of the murder of his wife, under 
the most atrocious circumstances. No one could 
entertain a reasonable doubt of his guilt; but 
that legal proof, by which alone British juries 
are, and all judges ought to be, guided, seemed 
to me wanting.+ But the man was found guilty, 
and condemned to death; a sentence against 
which he has appealed. Notwithstanding the 
advantages of the French code for a large 
country, it is found, in many respects, inconve- 
nient in so small a territory as Khenish Hesse ; 
the machinery is expensive, and ihe frequent 
calling of the few qualified persons to the jury, 
oppressive. There is also much bickering among 
the judges, which, I am told, is often injuriously 
felt by the suitors. 

The inhabitants of Mentz seem to be well off; 
the houses are generally capacious, and well 
furnished ; the people, even amongst the lowest 
classes, decently clad, and one meets nowhere 
with that abject misery and impudent beggary 
which so much annoys you at Cologne. ‘The 
large garrison of Prussians and Austrians pro- 
motes trade, and the happy situation of the city, 
at the confluence of the Rhine and Maine, allows 
it a fair proportion of commerce, especially in 
corn, wine, and colonial produce. The com- 
mercial union entered into between the Grand 
Duke of Hesse and the King of Prussia adds 
greatly to the prosperity of the country; although 
the immediate effect it has had, in raising the 
price of colonial goods, which are now much 
more heavily taxed than before, is oppressively 
felt by the lower orders, who, in consequence, 
(especially in this city) have repeatedly vented 
their rage upon the Custom-house officers, se- 
veral of whom have been murdered. The late 
events in France seem to have increased the 
fermentation, and although the garrison forms 
a safe protection, the respectable portion of the 
community is in daily apprehension of desperate 





+ It appeared clearly that the man, on the night of 
the murder, was from home, in another village; he was 
seen there in the evening, and came in the morning out 
of the barn in which he had said he was going to sleep ; 
no one bad seen him out of it, except one of his own 
children, three years old, who mentioned, on the morning 
after the murder, that his father had been at home in 
the night, had ill-used his mother, and when he (the 
child) cried, had told him “ to be still, and go to sleep ; 
mother was asleep too.” This infant was indeed not ex- 
amined in court, but his words were received from 
others as evidence, and seemed to make a powerful 
impression on the jury. There were certainly many 
corrok ive ci tances which raised suspicion to 
moral certainty—direct evidence, however, there was 
none. 








riots, particularly since some recent exporta- 
tions of corn to the Low Countries has raised 
the price more than twenty-five per cent. The 
States, who are at this moment assembled at 
Darmstadt, have also taken courage from the 
French revolution, and, this being their first 
meeting since the accession of the prince, insist 
upon lowering the civil list from 700,000 florins 
to 500,000, while they have steadily refused to 
pay the debts contracted by the Grand Duke 
before his accession, and which amount to two 
millions and a half of florins, and to increase 
the appanage of his sons, as was demanded of 
them. They say that 450,000 florins would be 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the court, 
and are willing to add 50,000, only on condition 
that this sum shall be used in the gradual ex- 
tinction of the sovereign’s private debts. His 
Royal Highness is, however, of a different 
opinion, and has threatened to remove his court 
to Friedberg, and thus to punish the people of 
Darmstadt, who publicly applaud the conduct 
of the States, for their liberalism. It does not 
seem, however, that this threat will be of any 
avail. A. B. 








FINE ARTS. 





THE ANNUALS. 

Stnce our last notice we have seen a list of 
the Illustrations in the forthcoming volume of 

Tue Winter’s WreEATH—and must confess 
it promises well; there will be twelve or thir- 
teen plates, including among them The Three 
Marys, engraved by Smith, from Benj. West's 
picture—The Mother, by Finden, after Westall 
—one of Dove-Dale—a Pass in the Abruzzi— 
Delos by Miller, after Linton—and, not the least 
pleasant of our anticipations, an interior of 
Antwerp Cathedral, by Radclyfie, after Wild. 
Now, carefully and faithfully, Mr. Radelyffe; the 
interior of Antwerp is a fine subject; and not one 
of the society, and there are many clever fellows 
among them, can come near Wild for an interior 
of a Gothic building, with his fine and delicate 
finishing of all its rich tracery and ornament. 
The literary contributors, too, make a display— 
there is Mrs. Hemans, Miss Jewsbury, Delta, 
Dr. Bowring, Wiffen, Hartley Coleridge, H. C. 
Deakin, Roscoe, the Author of Selwin, and so 
on, all “ prosperous gentlemen” and ladies.— 
Then, 

Le Keersake Francats—which, by the by, 
reads so strange, that, had it been published in 
New Burlington Street, we should have taken 
it for “ an extraordinary book of both sexes’ — 
has such a bead-roll of worthies, that we are im- 
patient to see how tar the volume will realize 
the promise of the announcement; and yet, with 
such an association of talent there can be no 
doubt of its high merit, and its elder brethren 
must be stirring or it will carry off the gold cup. 
There are to be portraits of the Duchess of 
Berri and Miss Croker, after Sir Thomas Law- 
rence!—the Lake of Como, after Stanfield!— 
the Benediction, and another, after Johannot! 
—Don Quixote in his library, by Bonington!— 
Barnard Castle, by Turner!—the Young Widow, 
by Rochard—and a dozen others; and among 
the literary contributors are De Chateaubriand, 
Casimir Delavigne, Al. Dumas, De Béranger, 
De Lamartine, Stendhal, and the more eminent 
French /itiérateurs. We anticipate a great treat 
in this volume. 


Ecole Anglaise—The English School; a Series of 
the most approved productions in Painting 
and Sculpture, executed by British Artists. 
Engraved in outline upon steel, with descrip- 
tions in French and English. By T. Hamilton. 
No.1, 2. Paris, Audot: London, Tilt. 

Tuts is the work which we, some time since, 

announced as about to appear at Paris, and 





acknowledged we were anxious to see ; and never 
were we more disappointed than when these 
little miserable-looking eighteen-penny crown 
octavo pamphlet things were put into our hands. 
We had been dreaming of the Musée Napoleon 
—the Florence Gallery—our own Gallery—of a 
splendidly-illustrated volume—of something at 
least that, in beauty and form, was to resemble 
former works on art; and such was ourill-humour, 
that till this last moment we never cared to 
open them. What an idle, foolish thing is 
imagination, and what folly to indulge it when 
the truth may be made evident by out-stretching 
an arm, and turning over half-a-dozen leaves. 
These little repulsive pamphlets turn out to be 
quite a treasure; for eighteen-pence you have 
half-a-dozen admirable etchings from some of 
the most celebrated works in the British school 
of art, to say nothing of the letter-press. We 
do not, indeed, remember any work, even by 
our own Moses, wherein the expression was so 
perfectly retained on so small a scale ;—the 
Reading of the Will, and Alfred in the Neat- 
herd’s Cottage, after Wilkie, are absurdly faithful 
—we wondered and laughed, and laughed and 
wondered, as we looked into the detail of these 
microscopic works, to sec the admirable truth 
and fidelity even in the most minute trifles; it 
is literally looking at the larger work through 
an inverted telescope. The pleasure of sur- 
prise may have made us a little extravagant in 
our language, but assuredly, if we could possess 
it at no less a price, we would give ten times the 
cost of the half dozen for the Titania and 
Bottom of Fuseli alone. Although we do not 
quite approve of the selection, there are only 
two of the etchings to which we positively 
object: the one from Northcote, and Mrs. Cal- 
mady’s Children, after Sir Thomas Lawrence— 
the Jatter is a failure. Our readers had better 
not deliberate upon the purchase, but take our 


The Right Hon. Adelaide Baroness Riblesdale. 
Engraved by Scriven, from a painting by Mrs. 
Carpenter. Colnaghi. 

Tuts is a good engraving, from a clever picture, 
of a very pleasant and amiable woman, or we 
forswear all belief in physiognomy. We could, 
indeed, find objections, if it were our humour to 
be critical—the shaw], for instance, hangs as 
thick and heavy as a blanket, and the drawing 
of the hand is very imperfect; but the head is 
finished with exquisite taste and delicacy, and 
gives us a high opinion of Mrs. Carpenter’s 
talents. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Beauties of Nature, or the new Reveillée. 
Composed by Giuliani, and arranged with a 
Piano-forte accompaniment by T. Mollwo. Ewer 
& Co. 

Tuis is the 16th number of foreign popular melo- 

dies, adapted to English words, and a favourable 

specimen of the true German style, always exhi- 
biting good taste and ingenious harmonies ; in other 
respects, quite a trifle. 


The Grand Overture to Zauberfiéte. Arranged as 
a Trio for Three Flutes, composed by Mozart. 
Card. 

THERE is something unusually ridiculous and ano- 
malous in the coupling Mozart’s Grand Overture 
and three flutes in the same title; but this is as 
good an adaptation perhaps as could possibly be 
made; but can such an assemblage of treble in- 
struments produce any effect? 


Mary's Farewell. The music by Beethoven, the 
words translated from the German of the cele- 
brated Biirger. Ewer. 

BEETHOVEN’S name is “a tower of strength,” and 

his little morceau here presented, is well united to 

very pleasing poetry, forming the 17th number of 
foreign popular melodies adapted to English words. 
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God Save the King. Arranged with variations for 
the Spanish Guitar, and dedicated to the Princess 
Eleonore, of Salm Krautheim, by Joseph Kreutz- 
zer. Ewer. 

Tuts appears to be avery clever arrangement, and 

all the leading fingering being presented, it must 

be a desirable piece for a pupil who plays tolerably 
well. Six pleasing variations are offered in very 
good taste. 


Our King is atrue British Sailor. A national song, 
written by Captain Mitford of the Royal Navy ; 
composed and humbly dedicated to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Adelaide, by her loyal 
subject andservant, Samuel May. Mayhew & Co. 

THERE is some dispute about the copyright of this 

popular song. This edition of Mayhew’s is repre- 

sented to us, as ‘the real Simon Pure.” It is a 

characteristic, spirited, and well-arranged effusion, 

deserving the success it has experienced. 


Rule Britannia. With an introduction and varia- 
tions for the Piano-forte, composed by J. B. 
Cramer. Cramer, & Co. 

THis is abstracted from the author's admired pub- 
lication, ‘‘ The Reminiscences of England,” and 
forms a short, brilliant, and spirited rondo, requir- 
ing a good performer to do it justice. It forms, at 
the same time, an excellent specimen of Cramer's 
superior judgment, talent, and taste. 


sought and obtained. If a second canal were then ne- 
cessary for these reasons, a glance at the following facts 
will show that a third mode of conveyance was still 
more necessary at the time when a railroad between 
the two towns was first proj 1, and subsequently to 
that period :—In 1760, 2560 vessels paid dock duties at 
Liverpool ; in 1524, 10,000; and in 1829, 11,383. In 
1760, the population of Liverpool was 26,000; in 1824, 
135,000;—the population of Manchester being in 1760, 
22,000 ; in 1824, 135,000. In 1784, eight bags of cotton 
were imported into Liverpool from America; in 1824, 
409,670 bags; and in 1829, 640,998. The first steam- 
engine was set up in Manchester in:1790 ; in 1824 there 
were 200 steam-engines there. In 1514 there was not 
one power-loom in Manchester; in 1824 there were 
30,000. In 1824 the average quantity of raw and ma- 
nufactured goods transmitted between the two towns 
was 1000 tons daily ; and it now amounts to 1300 tons ; 
about 1000 of which pass from Liverpool to Manchester, 
and 300 from Manchester to Liverpool. This immense 
amount of traffic has first to be shipped at Liverpool, then 
conveyed up the river to Runcorn,a distance of twenty 
miles, and then to be forwarded by canals to Man- 
chester, making the whole distance between the towns 
nearly fifty miles. The average length of the passage 
was 36 hours, and the cost 15s. per ton; and there have 
been instances of goods, which had come from New 
York to Liverpool in 21 days, being a longer time on 
the way from Liverpool to Manchester, than from Ame- 
rica to Liverpool. ‘The canals, however, were originally 
a great improvement on the old mode of conveyance ; 
and such was the increase in their value to the pro- 
rietors, consequent on the increase of the intercourse 
Conse the two towns, that the shares, which were 
originally bought for 70/., have been sold for 12502, 

each. 
It will now be necessary to say a few words on the 

T 1 











HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


It would puzzle a foreigner to understand our 
notions of morality and justice, if his observa- 
tions were confined to our theatres. At one time, 
we are so outraged and indignant at some pri- 
vate peccadilloes of Mr. Kean, that we hold it 
little less than iniquitous to be delighted at his 
inimitable acting; at another, a second-rate 
actress makes a miserable display of barter and 
immorality in our courts of justice, and becomes 
thereby a “ star”—a very jewel in the crown of 
a theatrical manager. What have the public to 
do at a theatre but enjoy themselves ?—but our 
commentary is idle, meddle they will; and no 
one can foretell how, in their wisdom, they may 
be pleased to determine. 

On Tuesday last Miss Paton re-appeared at 
the Haymarket, and her friends were tremblingly 
alive to the delicacy of her situation, and full of 
fears. Fortunately, the public was not troubled 
with one of its dull, gloomy, virtuous fits ;—her 
reception was rapturous and uproarious—the 
gentlemen waved their hats, and the ladies their 
handkerchiefs—the performers on the stage were 
brought to a standstill by the performers in 
front of it. Now, all this was silly, or worse. 
None would have grieved more than ourselves 
at a reception that should have given one mo- 
ment’s pain to Miss Paton; but what she has 
done that required this special welcoming, we 
are yet tolearn. She performed Rosina, in the 
“ Barber of Seville,” and Clari, in the Opera of 
that name. She looked well, though somewhat 
thinner—played with spirit—sang, we thought, 
better than ever—and sent us home full of de- 
light and admiration. 








LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 


WE were about to prepare a notice of this 
subject, when we received the Liverpool Mercury, 
containing an excellent one, compiled under very 
advantageous circumstances, and have therefore 
thought it better to abridge it, than to write a 
less perfect original article on the same subject. 


_The two water communications by which goods have 
hitherto been principally conveyed between Liverpool 
and Manchester, are the Mersey and Irwell naviga- 
tion, consisting alternately of the two rivers Mersey and 
Irwell and canals, and the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
canal. The act of parliament incorporating the Old 
Quay Company for the formation of the former was ob- 
tained in 1733: that for the Duke’s canal was procured 
in 1760; and the increase in the intercourse between 
the two towns, and the necessity of increased means of 
conveyance, were the principal grounds on which it was 





r or substitutes for them in their improved 
shape, existing previously to the first projection of one 
between Liverpool and Manchester. Rude tram-roads, 
constructed of wood, were in use in different parts of 
England nearly two centuries ago; iron was then sub- 
stituted for wood, but it was long before the present 
improved mode of constructing and laying the rails was 
adopted. During the last quarter of a century, many 
private railroads of small extent, principally in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle-upon-T'yne and Sunderland, 
have been constructed, for the purpose of conveying 
coals from the extensive collieries in that district, to the 
wharfs of the rivers ‘I'yne and Wear, for the purpose of 
exportation. The first railroad established by act of 
rliament was the Stockton and Darlington,+ extend- 
ing from Whitton Park collieries, in Durham, to Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees, a distance of twenty-five miles. ‘the act 
was obtained, after considerable opposition from the 
land-owners on the line of road, in 1823, and the road 
was opened in September 1825. It consists of a single 
line of rails, with sidings every quarter of a mile for 
carriages to pass each other; it is principally used for 
the conveyance of coals, and travellers, of whom there 
are from 300 to400 weekly. We now come to the first 
projection of the Liverpool and Manchester railway. 

In 1822, Mr. James, engineer, of London, suggested 
the idea to Mr. Sanders, and a preliminary survey was 
made at the expense of the latter; a prospectus was 
issued—thena second ; eventually application was made 
to parliament for a bill to incorporate the company, but 
lost. A second bill was, however, presented in 1826; 
and after a preliminary cost of 60 or 70,0002., the Com- 
pany was established, and the work is aow completed. 

Ve now proceed to give a description of the railway, 
commencing with the tunnel, one end of which is in 
Wapping, near the Queen’s Dock, and extending under 
the town of Liverpool, nearly from West to East to 
Edge-hill, a distance of rather more than a mile and a 
quarter. It was constructed in seven or eight separate 
lengths, each communicating with the surface by means 
of perpendicular shafts. On the 9th of June, 1828, the 
last joining was effected, and all serious difficulty in 
this branch of the undertaking was overcome. _ Its total 
length is 2250 yards, or rather more than 1} mile. The 
first 270 yards from Wapping are perfectly level; in 
the remaining distance of 1980 yards there is a uniform 
rise of three-fourths of an inch in the yard, so that the 
mouth of the tunnel at Edge-hill is 123 feet higher than 
the Wapping end. ‘The tunnel is white-washed through- 
out, and lighted with gas, and the effect produced is 
very singular and picturesque, but the atmosphere is 
socold and chill, and the vapour so thick, (at least they 
were so when we inspected this singular and extensive 
cavern,) that the mere spectator of this monument of 
human labour and ingenuity will generally be satisfied 
with one visit, and not be tempted to repeat it. 

The tunnel account amounted to 34,7912. 4s. 9d.,and 
there was paid as compensation for damages done to 
different houses and buildings in the town, and in pur- 
chasing some of them, 99774. 5s. 7d. making a total 
expense of 44,768/. 10s. 4d. The rails used on the 
road are made of forged iron, in lengths of five yardseach, 
and weigh 35lbs. per yard. Every three feet the rails 
rest on blocks of stone, let into the ground, containing 
each nearly four cubic feet. On the embankments, 
where the road may be expected to subside a little, 
the rails are laid on oak sleepers. For 18 miles of the 
road the rails are placed on stone blocks, and for the 
other 13 on sleepers. The double line of rails for the 
carriages are laid down with mathematical correctness, 





+ We suspect this must be an error, 





and consist of four equidistant rails, four feet eight 

inches apart, about two inches in breadth, and rising 

about an inch above the surface. About half a mile 

from the tunnel the railroad crosses Wavertree Lane, 

and there is then a descent for five miles and a half, 

at the rate of 1 in 1320, or four feet in the mile. About 

half a mile to the north of Wavertree, at Olive Mount, 
there is an excavation through the solid rock, seventy 

feet below the surface, and two miles in length. The 

road is here little more than barely sufficient for two 

carriages to pass. The road is then carried, by means 

of a great embankment, varying from 15 to 45 feet in 

height, and from 60 to 135 feet in breadth at the base, 

across a valley at Roby, or Broad Green, two miles in 
length. It then crosses the Huyton turnpike road a 
little past Roby; 6} miles from Liverpool there is a 
junction railway for the conveyance of coals from the 

neighbouring mines on the right; and at a distance of 
seven or eight miles from the Liverpool station it comes 
to the Whiston inclined plane, which is 1} mile long, 
and rises about one in 96. There is here a stationary 
engine to assist the carriages in their ascent. For nearly 
two miles the road is then on an exact level. It was 
on this part of the road that the contest of locomotive 
carriages, for the premium of 500/., offered by the 
Company, took place, in October last, the ‘brilliant re- 
sult of which determined the directors to make use of 
locomotive engines instead of stationary ones. About 
half a mile from the Whiston plane, at Rainhill, the 
Liverpool and Manchester turnpike road crosses the 
railway at an angle of 34 degrees. On leaving the 
level at Rainhill, the railway crosses the Sutton inclined 
plane, which is of the same extent as that at Whiston, 
and descends in the same proportion that the other 
rises. There is here another stationary engine. A 
little beyond Rainhill several collieries communinate 
with the road by means of railways, and the Runcorn 
Gap Railway will here cross the line to St. Helens, 
The next object of interest is Parr Moss, the road over 
which is formed principally of the clay and stone dug 
out of the Sutton inclined plane, and extends about 
three-quarters of a mile. ‘The Moss was originally about 
twenty feet deep, and the embankment across it is 
nearly twenty-five feet high, though only four or five 
feet now appears above the surface, the rest having 
suvk below it. The road is then carried over the valley 
of Sankey, by means of a massive and handsome via- 
duct; consisting of nine arches of fifty feet span each ; 
the height of the parapet being seventy feet above the 
Sankey Canal in the valley beneath. The viaduct is 
built principally of brick, with stone facings, and the 
foundations rest on piles of from twenty to thirty feet in 
length driven into the ground. The breadth of the rail- 
way between the parapets istwenty-five feet. ‘The via- 
duct is approached by a stupendous embankment, form- 
ed principally of the clay dug from the high lands sur- 
rounding the valley. The appearance of the vessels sailing 
in the canal, 70 feet beneath the viaduct, has a romantic 
and striking effect. It is situated about 14} miles from 
Liverpool. The expense was 45,2084. 18s, 6d. A little 
to the south of the town of Newton the railway crosses 
a narrow valley, by the short but lofty embankment of 
Sandy Mains, and a handsome bridge of four arches, 
each 40 feet span, under one of which passes the New- 
ton and Warrington turnpike-road. The Wigan and 
Newton Branch here enters the railway. A few miles 
beyond Newton is the great Kenyon excavation, from 
which above 800,000 cubic yards of clay and sand were 
dug out. The Kenyon and Leigh Junction Railway 
here joins the Liverpool and Manchester line, and, as it 
also joins the Bolton and Leigh line, brings into a direct 
communication Liverpool and Bolton. The Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway then passes successively under 
three handsome bridges, and, a little beyond Culcheth, 
over the Brosely embankment, which is about a mile 
and a half in length, and from 1S to 20 feet in height. 
It then passes over Bury Lane, and the small river 
Gless, or Glazebrook, and arrives at Chat Moss. This 
is a huge bog, comprising an area of about 12 square 
miles, so soft that cattle cannot walk over it, and in 
many parts so fluid, that an iron red laid on the surface, 
would sink to the bottom by the effect of its own gravity, 
It is from 10 to 35 feet deep, and the bottom is com. 
posed of clay and sand. It was accounted by some an 
impossibility to carry the road across this huge bog; but 
by ingenuity and perseverance the work has been 
effected, and a firm road is now carried across the moss, 
Hurdles of brushwood and heath are placed under the 
wooden sleepers supporting the rails, over the greatest 
part of the moss, and the road may be said to float on 
the surface. The most difficult part was on the eastern 
border, extending about ha!f a mile, where an em- 
bankment of 20 feet in height was made, and many 

thousand cubic feet of earth sunk into the moss and 
disappeared before the line of road approached the 
proposed level. At length, however, it Lecame con- 
solidated; in 1829, one railway was laid over the 

whole moss, and on the Ist of January, 1830, the Rocket 
steam-engine, with a carriage and passengers, passed 

over it. ‘The line extends across the moss, a distance 

of about four miles and three-quarters, and the road is 
not inferior to any other part of the railway. The work 

was completed at an expense of 27,7192. 11s. 10d. On 

leaving Chat Moss, the road passes over the lowlands 
at Barton, extending about a mile between the Moss 
and Worsley Canal, by means of an embankment; it 
is carried over the canal by a neat stone viaduct of 
two arches; it then proceeds through Eccles and a 

portion of Salford under six bridges ; it is carried over 
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the Irwell by a handsome stone bridge of sixty-three 
feet span, thirty feet from the water, and then over 
twenty-two brick arches, and a bridge over Water Street, 
to the Company’s station in Water Street, Manchester, 
a distance of thirty-one miles from the Liverpool station. 
The railway is there on a level with the second story 
of the Company’s warehouses. On the line between 
Live | and Manchester there are, besides culverts 
and foot-bridges, sixty-three bridges, of which thirty 
pass under the turnpike road, twenty-eight over it, 
tour over brooks, &c., and one over the river Irwell. 
There are twenty-two of brick, seventeen of wood and 
brick, eleven of brick and stone, eleven of wood, and 
= os stone and wood, at a total expense of 99,0652. 

&, . 

From the top of the Liverpool tunnel to Manchester, 
with the exception of two inclined planes at Rainhill, 
(one ascending and the other descending, at an in- 
clination of 1 in 96, and where some assistant power 
must be used) there is no greater inclination than in 
the ratio of about | in 830; and since the advantage on 
the descending side will nearly counterbalance the 
disadvantage in ing so gradual a slope, the rail- 
way may be regarded, for practical purposes, as nearly 
horizontal. The rails at the mouth of the tunnel, at 
Edge-hill, are 46 feet above the rails at the Manchester 
end of the line. 

Along the line, there are at every mile and quarter 
of a mile, posts showing the distance from Liverpool to 
Manchester. The charge of freight for goods, and the 
fares of passengers have not yet been fixed. It is sup- 
posed that at first the fares for passengers by the covered 
coaches will be 6s. and the inferior, or outside ones, 
3s. 6d, 

In the formation of the railway there have been dug 
out of the different excavations, upwards of three 
millions of cubic yards of stone, clay, and soil, and the 
weight of the double lines of rail laid down is more than 
4,000 tons. The total expenditure of the Company, in 
actual 
739,1652. 5s. ; and the directors in their report of March 
last, state, that for the finishing of the work, wal!ings, 
fences, warehouses, &c. a further sum of 80,834/. 15s, 
will be necessary, thus making the whole sem expended 
on this magnificent and national undertaking 820,000/., 
or more than double the estimate made in the first 
of the Company. 
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The Rothschild Poems. —Gold will buy nobility ; 
but millions will neither purchase the nobility 
of the soul nor the gift of poesy. The higher, 
therefore, is the gratification which the world 
must derive from the notice given, in a German 
periodical, that Cotta, of Tubingen, (the Murray 
and Boydell of Germany in one person,) is 
about to publish the “ Poems of the Brothers 
Rothschild.” Such a work will create no little 
sensation in all the boudoirs, as well as ex- 
changes, of the civilized world. 

Great Musical Society.—UHolland is indebted 
to A. Vermeulen for the establishment of an asso- 
ciation whose object is to promote the cultivation 
and improvement of the theory and practice of 
music, especially in the northern provinces. In 
every town, where there are as many as twenty 
members, they constitute themselves into a kind 
of auxiliary society; and the general board of 
directors, who sit alternately at Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and the Hague, forms the rallying 
point of these several branches. ‘The great aim 
of this association is to render music a national 
pursuit among their fellow-countrymen, and, for 
this purpose, it watches over the maturing of 
juvenile talent, and encourages competition for 
the various prizes which it distributes. In one 
or more of the towns, where auxiliary branches 
exist, musical festivals are held once a year, and 
it must be some extraordinary emergency which 
prevents any one of the members from assist- 
ing atit. At its last sitting, the society con- 
ferred a prize of five and twenty pounds on a 
composer, who had set a piece of Dutch poetry 
to music, the subject of which had been left to 
his own selection. 

University of Halle.-—The official return just 
published shows, that there are at this moment 
1161 students in this university, of whom 865 
are native Prussians. ‘They range under the 
following faculties: —Theology 833, Law 176, 
Medicine 66, Philosophy 86. In point of num- 
bers, therefore, Halle takes the second rank 
among the Prussian, and, after Berlin, Munich, 
and Goéuingen, the fourth rank among the 
German universities, 





yments, up to the 3ist of May last, was | 





It will be recollected, that the speech which 
the present chancellor made against the Catholic 
claims when Attorney-General, was called a 
second edition of the pamphlet of Dr. Phillpotts. 
When Mr. Canning became Prime Minister, he 
is reported to have written a note, in words 
something similar to these:— 


Dear Copley,—I wish to see you, when you can 
make it convenient. ‘ 
I am, Dear Copley, 
Yours very truly, 
Non-obstante Phillpotts, 
G. Canning. 

Hospitality.—Cicero tells us, that the following 
was a standing law of the tableat Rome: “ Drink, 
or be gone.” 

Swiss Periodical Press.—At this moment there 
are four and twenty journals published every 
weck in Switzerland, which devote their columns 
to scientific or light matter, and of which fifteen 
are edited by Protestants, and nine by Catholics. 
To the number of newspapers, ten have been 
added during the last seven years. 

Danish Pantheon.—Under this title, Professor 
Moller, of Copenhagen, has expressed his inten- 


tion to publish a series of Memoirs of celebrated | 


Danes who have risen into fame in the course 
of the last three centuries. The same writer is 
engaged in publishing a collection of historical 
notices and portraits of the great men of Den- 
mark, under the title of “ Mnemosyne ;” and, as 
if occupation were wanting to him, he has 
given notice recently, that he is employed upon 
a “ History of Danish Literature.” 

Netherlands Exhibition of Manufactures.—At 
the triennial exhibition, which lately took place 
at Brussels, there were 1046 exhibitors, each pre- 
senting 6 or 8 specimens of his art: among these 
the great majority were from the southern pro- 
vinces, 184 being the total of those belonging to 
the ten northern provinces. 

West India Slavery.—The negroes in the 
Danish West India Islands have, under suc- 
cessive decrees promulgated by the King of 
Denmark, been placed nearly upon an equal 
footing with their European brethren, and it is 
hardly possible not to anticipate their early 
emancipation from their fetters. Marriage is 
allowed between Europeans and people of 
colour; and many of the latter have become me- 
chanics, shopkeepers, and traders, thanks to 
their participation in an equality of privileges 
with the whites. The best workmen in these 
islands are coloured people, whilst many of them 
are clerks in merchants’ offices, and several are 
in the government establishments. All the 
officers of the corps of firemen, with the solitary 
exception of the commandant, are blacks; the 
custodian of the Lutheran church of St. Croix 
is of the same race, as well as Mr. de Castro, 
who is not only one of the wealthiest merchants 
in St. Thomas, but the governor’s adjutant. 
Nay, the sable proprietors of several sugar plan- 
tations have Europeans in their service as 
overseers. The government is silently endea- 
vouring to remove the right of property over 
such slaves as remain to be emancipated, and 
they are so warmly seconded by the whites in 
this humane project, that, when the property of 
a deceased owner is brought to sale, and a negro 
makes a bidding for his own freedom, it is con- 
sidered disgraceful to bid against him. In this 
way numbers have obtained manumission for a 
mere trifle. 

A fossil skeleton of the Plisiosamus has lately 
been discovered in a lias quarry near the river 
Avon, in the parish of Bitton: it differs in the 
size of the head, and number of vertebra in the 
neck, from any of its kind hitherto described. 


‘The arrangement of this interesting fossil, which | 


is ten feet in length, has been completed by the 

roprietor, Mr. Parker, jun. of Upton-under- 
| va at wml near Bitton, who has liberally oilered 
it to the inspection of the curious. — Bata Herald. 








Ecclesiastical Censure.—Inacircular addressed 
to the clergy of his diocese in October last, by 
his Excellency the Ilustrious Seior Don Simon 
Lopez, by the Grace of God and the Pope, 
Archbishop of Valencia, Grand Cross of the 
Spanish Order of Charles JII., one of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty’s Council, &c. &c. &c., we find, 
after an immense number of quotations from the 
Bible, the following directions :— 

1. No person shall print any book, pamphlet, or 
any paper, without special licence from his Excel- 
lency, who wii! himself consult the “* God-fearing 
Censors.” 

2. The Censors will read all MSS. submitted to 
them, word by word, taking special care that there 
be no occult meaning, as the human mind becomes 
daily more and more cunning, and there is often in 
modern writing a diabolical meaning concealed in 
seemingly innocent words. 

3. No person shall read any book printed out of 
Spain—nor any work printed in Spain during the 
years 1820, 1, 2, or 3, without a special licence. 

As it has been observed that in this wicked age 
people care but little for excommunications and ec- 
clesiastical censure, we enjoin and direct all in au- 
thority, to fine, and enforce payment, one thousand 
rials. (£60)— 

All who may read or even possess any book, &c. 
forbidden in the third article. 

All who print or assist in printing any book or 
paper without licence. 

Allwho vossess handkerchiefs with crosses, or lines 
making crosses [cross-barred or chequered], 
and use them to wipe their noses, or for any 
other dirty purpose. 

The fine is to be rigidly enforced for a first offence ; 
and for those obdurate and wicked men who shall 
sin a second time, his Excellency well knows how 
to deal with them. 








Athenaum Avbertisement. 

NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

LITERATURE. 

Forthcoming.—Natioual Library, Vol. 2, containing 
the ‘* History of the Bible,” by the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

Juvenile on Vol. 3, conducted by W. Jerdan, 
Esq., containing *‘ Africa.” 

Mr. Boaden is rapidly advancing with his “ Life of 
Mrs. Jordan,’’—a curious correspond bet that 
unrivalled daughter of Thalia aud one of her most fa- 
vourite and liberal friends, has fallen, by accident, into 
the hands of her Biographer. 

The Romantic Annals of France, from the time of 
Charlemagne to the reign of Louis XLV. inclusive, will 
form the New Series of the “ Romance of History.” It 
is from the pen of Mr. Leitch Ritchie, and will be 
published early in October. 

‘The “ Lives of the Italian Poets,” in 3 vols., by the 
Rev. Henry Stebbing, author of the History of Chivalry 
and the Crusades, are just ready for publication, em- 
bellished with nearly Thirty Medallion Portraits. 

* Chartley, the Fatalist,” a Novel, from the pen of a 
regular Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, may be 
expected in a few days. 

The admirers of Natural History will be glad to learn, 
that Professor Jameson has undertaken to edit, for 
“ Constable’s Miscellany,” an edition of Wilson’s great 
work on American Ornithology, which has hitherto, from 
its high price, been nearly a sealed book to the general 
reader. The whole of the literary contents of the original 
and enly Edition will be comprised in Three Volumes, 
not only without abridgment, but with numerous ad- 
ditions and improvements. 

‘The Winter’s Wreath” and “ Le Keepsake Fran- 
¢ais,”’ are both announced for the Ist of November. 

The First Volume of the Quadrupeds of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, will be ready in a few days. 

«The Lyre and the Laurel,” two volumes of the most 
beautiful Fugitive Poetry of the 19th Century, will ap- 
pear in a fortnight. 

Just subscribed.—The Practice of the Superior 
Courts at Westminster, so far as the same is varied by 
the Act 1 Wm. 4. c. 70, by Thomas Cha » 38. 6d. — 
Scales on Dissent, 2s. 6¢d.—Bramwell’s Life, 12s. 6d.— 
Basil Barrington and his Friends, 2 vols. 31s. 6d.—Vi- 
sions of Solitude, 5s.—Evan Speet, Vol. 2, 4s. 6d.— 
Baillie’s Morbid Anatomy, 8*.— Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, 2d Division, Mixed Sciences, Vol, 2, 22. 12s. Gd. 
— New Literal Translation of Horace, by W insonart, 5». 
— Autobiography, Vol 31: Du Barri, Vol. 3, 6*.—Gil- 
son's Sermons, 7. 6¢.—\W illiame’s Abstract of the Acts 
for 1920 and 30, &».—- Nelson's Memoirs of Ouduey, 
Clapperton, and Laing, 2s. 6d —Seripture, the Test_of 
Characters, 59.— Sewell on the Cultivation of the Ly 
tellect, by the Study of Dead La . te. — Nichol 
now's ctieal Treatise on Millwork, 7s. —Murmy’s 
Pamily Library, No. 16. and Witchcraft, 
by Sir Walter * cott.— Lectures un Slavery, by 
the Rev. B. Godwin, 
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FINE ARTS, 

Forthcoming.—Westall’s Great Britain Illustrated : 
a Series of Original Views of the principal ‘Towns, 
Public Buildings, and P que Scenes in the United 
Kingdom, now comnplete in 1 vol. 4to, 

Views in the East, from Sketches by Captain Elliott, 
Part I. —_ 

In the hcoming number (5.) of the Landscape 
Nlustrations of the Waverley Novels, there will be two 
subjects from “ The Pirate,” contributed by the Mar- 
chioness of Stafford. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Days of | Thermom. 
w ~<Mon. | Max. Min. 





Barometer. | Winds. Weather. 


Noon. 











Th. 16 68 49; 29.34 w. Rain a.m. 
Fy. 17) 61 50 29.39 lz. toN.W. Rain. 
Wed. 18, 65 55 29.31 |SW.toNW| Rain a.m. 
Sat. 19) 65 574) 29.63 S.W. Cloudy. 
Sun. 20/67 49 29.32 w. Clear 
Mon. 21| 60 39 28.90 |S. toS.W. ao Rain. 
Tues. 22] 64 48 | 29.25 W. | Clear. 

Prevailing C Clouds.— Cumulus, Cirrostratus, and 
Nimbus. 


Nights and Mornings for the greater r part fair. 
Mean temperature of the weck, 53.5°. 


Astronomical Observations. 
Sun eclipsed invisible on Thursday. 
— in apogeum on Mon. at 9h. a.m. 
Jupiter’s Gosseatiis long. on Wed. 8° 22’ in Capricorn. 
ars 25° 20’ in Pisces. 
Sun’s 28° 56’ in Virgo. 
Length of day ‘onWea. 12h. 10m. ; decreased, 4h. 24m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2/ 26’. Logarithmic number of 
distance .001138. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are shut out from so many ordinary, that we 
must hazard some extraordinary channels of publicity, 
and not the least strange may be, the publication of our 
advertisement in our own paper. But there are neces- 
sarily many casual readers—it may attract their atten- 
tion, and even our own friends may rejoice with us at 
the generous and liberal encouragement we have met 
with from the public press. 

. F. C.—We have no doubt of his kind intentions— 
were prepared, as he will see, for the possibility of dis- 
appointment—and half inclined to publish his pleasant 
letter in explanation. We hope however to hear from 
him on another subject. 

G. G. Thanks !—we hear all and laugh. More im- 
possible B. .. have been assigned, and more violent 
threatenings—Bah ! 

Manchester.—It may be pleasant to know the parcel 
has been received, [Friday evening,} and all directions 
will be attended to. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This day is published, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
RELAND, and its ECONOMY ; being the 


Result of Observations made ia a Tour throagh the Country 
in the Autumn of 1829, 


By J. E, BICHENO, Esq. F.R.S., Sec. Linn. Soc., &c, &e. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


OUIS-PHILIPPE, KING of the 
FRENCH.—An extra Plate, engraved by Thomson, of 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, will be given in LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE 
for OcroreR, in addition to the Portraitof BARONESS RIBLES- 
DALE, which will be the Seventieth of the Series of the Female 
Nobility, now publishing in that Work, The Number will con- 
tain Five Engravings, 

The Portraits of the following distinguished Personages are in 
preparation for the forthcoming Numbers of LA BELLE AS- 
SEMBLEE: —The KING and QUEEN of ENGLAND—The 
EMPRESS of RUSSIA—PRINCEsS ESTERHAZY—The DUCH- 
Ess de BERRI—The MARCHIONESS of STAFFORD—COUN- 
TESS GOWER—LADY DURHAM—DOWAGER COUNTESS 
of ERROL—LADY MARY LESLIE—LADY CUMMING GOR- 
DON—COUNTESS of ANTRIM—LADY NORMANBY, &c, &c. 


Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; 
and J. M, Leckie, Dublin, 














CELEBRATED SARDINIAN TABLE SALT, 
Unequalled for Flavour and Purity. 


ESSRS. NOTZEL, BORONI and CO. 
beg most particularly to call the attention of the Nobi- 
lity, Gentry, and Public in general to this truly elegant and novel 
Condiment, which las beew highly approved by many Heble anu 
distingvished familics. Lis beavtiful Rose Coloer foram at once 
& distinctive feature not to be mistaken, and, while rendering 4 
on ornament t the table, is the moet perieet guarantee of it 
perey and salatriy. 
ta jars and baskets, af Ie. and Ie, Gd. cach, af the Sardinas 
tet Salt Depot, soe, Strand ; aud the primecipal Osi and Halan 
Warehouses, Grover, Ae. 
The esnal allowance to the Trade. 
NB, Settacr Water, direct from the Fuwatain at Neier Setters 
Ot lhe. pe. doen, 





Works pablished by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co., Ave- 
Maria-lanc, London. 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and 
arranged in conformity with its organisation, by the Baron 
CUVIER; 
the Species hitherto named, and of many not before noticed, and 
with other original matter, by E. GRIFFITH, F.L.s., C. HA- 
MILTON SMITH, F.L.S., and E.P1DGEON, In quarterly parts, 
each containing from 16 to 20 engravings, in demy 8vo. 125.; in 
royal 6vo. 18s.; in royal 8vo. accurately coloured, 24s. ; and in 
demy 4to., with proofs on Ladia paper, 24s.; or in monthly num- 
bers, with six or eight plates, demy svo. 48., royal 8vo. 6s. 
The CLASS MAMMALIA, complete in Twelve Paits, with up- 
wards of [wo Hundred Engravings, forming Five Volumes, price 
in extra cloth boards: 


Demy Octavo . £740 








Royal Octavo . +» 1016 0 
Ditto, coloured .. - Wee 
Demy Quarto, India proofs socceseeee 14 8 0 


A Supplementary Volume, just published, contains an account 
of the FOSSIL REMAINS; demy 8vo, 1. 16s. ; royal8vo. 2/.14s, 
demy 4to. 31. 12s. 

The CLASS of BIRDS, complete in Nine Parts, forming three 
volumes, in exira cloth boards, 





Demy Octavo ....cecccccccscccceseeee £5 8 O 
Ditto, Quarto, India proofs . 1016 0 

y - 820 
Ditto, coloured ....000.seeeeeeeeeeees 1016 0 


The REPTILES will form three parts (25, 96, and 27), and the 
INSECTS will form about six parts ; the whole comprising about 
forty parts. It will be so arranged, for the convenience of those 
who may confine their Zoological studies to either of the classes, 
that each class will make a distinct work, as well as one of the 
series of the ** Animal Kingdom.” ‘The conclusion will contain 
a tabular view of the system, a copious iudex, and a general ter- 
minology of the science, 

The engraved illustrations of this work are in a superior style 
of execution, by different artists of distinguished eminence ; aud, 
among the rest, mauy are by Mr. Landseer, Most of them are 
from original drawings, made from uature, and several represent 
species altogether new, or never figured before. 

2. A General Biographical Dictionary. By 
John Gorton. In 2 large vols. medium sve, containing above 
2000 pages of close print, 36s. in handsome cloth boards. 

“Tt is small praise to say this Dictionary supersedes all the 
prior compilations of the kind: but we have consulted a 


translated, with large additional descriptions of all | 


Illustrations of Masonry. By the late W i 
| ~.. Preston, Esq., Past-Master of the Lodge’ of Antiquity. Th® 
| l4th edition, in 12mo., with important Additions, Alterations 

and Improvements, by the Rev. G. Oliver. 8s. 


10. Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, 
Costume, and Character. In 8vo. with 20 coloured engravings of 
| manners, customs, and religious ceremonies, 16s, boards. 
| The whole volume is one of extraordinary peoriunent, 
} “ a 4 curious picture of national manners.” —Lit, Gaz. 
| 


The Green-house Companion; compris- 

7. a - neral course of green-house and consersatory practice 

throughout the year—a natural arrangement of all the green- 

| house plants in cultivation—with a descriptive catalogue of the 

most desirable to form a collection, their proper soils, modes of 

propagaticn, management, and references to botanical works in 

which they are figured, Also, the proper treatment of flowers 

in rooms, and bulbs in water-glasses. In 8vo., with a coloured 
frontispiece, the second edition, 14s. boards. 





Part L, of 
VIEWS IN THE EAST; 
COMPRISING 


INDIA, 
CANTON, and the SHORES of the RED SEA; 
DRAWN BY 
8. Prout—C. Stanfield, 
T. Boys—G, Cattermole—J. $8. Cotman—D, Cox—F, Finch— 
W. Purser, &c. &ec, 
FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES 
By CAPT, ROBERT ELLIOT, Commander, R.N. 
WITH HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
(Part Il, ready October 1.) 








HE Public may rely on the strictest fidelity 
of representation in all the scenes depicted; they are 
| from Sketches taken on the spot, 

The Work will be published in successive Monthly Parts; each 
Part containing three Plates, engraved tn the Line manner, by 
Edward Goodall, Robert Wallis, Wm. Miller, Robert Brandard, 
Wm. Cooke, J. Da Boys, Wm. Wootnoth, P, Heath, G. Hamil- 
ton, W. Le Petit, Sc. &c. 

It will range in size with Lient.-Col, Batty’s Cities; and Eu- 
| ropean Scenery; Brockedon’s Alps, &c. &c.; and form a series 








of articles, and have been surprised at the accuracy, ve weatiliay, 
and intelligence which they exhibit. We must not omit to re- 
mark an important recommendation in a bulky book of reference 
—its cheapness. Though far more copious, and carried dowu to 
a much later period, we believe the work does not exceed the 
“" of the imperfect repertories of biography.” —Atias. 
The History of Italy, from the Fall of the 
Ww Le Empire to the commencement of the Wars of the French 
Revolution. By George Perceval, Exq. In 2 large vols. 8vo. 30s. 
“* For the elegance of its style, the generous tone of its senti- 
ments, and, above all, for its faithful reference to orizinal autho- 
rilies, "this Work is ce itainly a valuable acquisition tv our histo- 
rical literature.”—Monthly Review. 

4. A Statistical Account of the British Settle- 
ments in Australasia; iveluding the Colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Laud; with an enumeration of the ad- 
vantages which they ofer to emigrants, as well as with reference 
to each other, as to the United States of America, aud the Cana- 
das; and directions and advice to emigrants. By W. C. Went. 
worth, a native of New South Wales, In 2 vols. 8vo., the third 
edition, with an Appendix containing the Acts of Parliament and 
other documents relating to the settlements, embellished with 
Maps, &c. 

5. Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. In 4 vols, post 8vo. 
35s. 60 





“The sketches of country scenery, in which this volume 
abounds, have such a convincing air of locality, the human fi- 

ures inters: oe among them are touched in ‘sach a laughter- 
joving, good-humoured spirit of caricature, innocent, yet pun- 
gent withal, that we scarcely know a more agreeable portfoiio 
of wifes for the amusement of an idle hour.” —Quarterly Review, 
No. 61, on Vol. |. 


By the same Autheress, 


Dramatic Scenes. Sonnets and other Poems. 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Foscari; and Julian. 
BVO. 8s. 


The Picture of Australia; exhibiting a 
want representation of the geographical position, surface, ; and 
appearance of the country—of the seas around its shores—of its 
climate and meteorology—of its native productions and native 
inhabitants—of the several Colonies in New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, the Swan River, Melville Island, and other 
places—of the agricultural and commercial resources of the coun- 
try, and the prospects which it holds out of advantage, whether to 
the intending sctiler, to the merchant, or to the country at large. 
Iv post sve, with a new map, tds, 6d. 

* We cordially recommend this book to the attention of our 

readers, No work has vet apbe ared which willations the inquirer 
@ juster idea of this interesting aud wonderful country .""— Athe- 
wen, Sept. 2. See alee Times, Sept. 24. 
7. A Discourse on the Revolutions of the Sur- 
face of the Globe, and the Changes thereby introduced inte the 
Auiwel Kingdom, By the Biron Cuvier, Transtated from the 
French, with Miustrations and a Giossiry. In post fre, with ea. 
Bras tgs, To. Oe, 


The Antiquities of Freemasonry; com 
Ppretng Hlestrations af the five greed periods of Masoury, trem 
the oreeton of the world to the dedication of King S4emen's 
Temple, By the Rev. G. Giver, fa eve, with plates, ite. bes, 


Tragedies. In post 


of appropriate Hlustrations to Bishop Heber’s Letters and Jour- 
nals; the Lives of Bishop Heber, and Sir Thomas Munro; and 
Malcolm’s, Col. Welsh’s, and other Works relating to India. 
h, with a due recollection of the beautiful represen- 
siatic Scenery, which proceeded from the pencil of 
~ . Daniell, it cannot be said this is an entirely new mine of the 
> Vet it is evide m being 
e ee vausted, that taste and taleut may long be adv say em 
-d upon it for the gratification of the European public, The 
whi 














specimeis “hh this, the first part of Captain 

jected publication, contains, are all of them admiral 
pacer nage Messrs. yon Prout, and Stanfield ; andthe en- 
gravers, . Miller, Wallis, and "Goodall, have done Captain 
Elliot's Ske te hes gre at justice. We look forward with much ex- 
pectation of pleasure to the succeeding portions of this clever 
Vork.”— Literary Gazette. 

* The Work promises well, and deserves a place in the library 
of every gentleman, to whom the fine arts are an object of in- 
terest and patronage. To the adwirers of Bishop Heber's in- 
teresting narrative, these ‘ Views in the East’ must, in particular, 
prove a most ¥ aluable acquisition, as they f aithtully portray many 
of the beaatiful scenes which are the subjects of his pen.” —The 
News. 





PRICES. 
Tmperial Octavo..cccccess ecccccccoccce 5S. per Part. 
Royal Quarto, Proofs on india Paper.. i 
Imperial Quarto, do. do, before letters, and 
limited to 50 Copies. o..e+cccecsccececeeceenes live 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HIS 
MAJESTY WILLIAM THE FOURTH, 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs, 
by Wa. Jerdan, Esq. F.A.S, &c, 

PLAN OF PUBLICATION, 

A Part is published on the First of each Month, containing 
Three Portraits, mostly selected from the finest original Paint- 
ings in the possession of His Majesty, the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public Bodies, engraved in the highest style, aud accompanied 
by their corresponding Memoirs. Twelve Parts will form @ 
Volume. 

Imperial Octavo, ...scececscecccseeceseeses 38 

—— Proofs, on India Paper .. 5s. 

Royal Quarto (King’s Edition) 

(limited in number.) 

Vol. I. Imperial 8vo, half-bound in Morocco, 2/. 2s.—India 

Proofs, 31. 8s.—Royal Quarto, similarly bound, 5/, 5s, 

** This can scarcely fail of orening @ very popular publication, 
It is got up with great care and gance. The Portraits, the 
main feature of the work, are allot them excellent, and man 
of them very striking specimens of the correc 
a likeness is transferred from canvas to steel.”’—Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 

Jn Two Vols. vo, with Right Plates and Two Maps, price, 

hall bound in cloth, 26s. 

POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a 
Tesvleece of nearly ex years in the South Sea I-lands, including 
dese ript f the Natural History aud Scenery of the Istauds, 
with Remarks oo the History, Mythotogy, Tradutiom, Govern- 
tent, Arts, Manners, and Customs of the luhabitants. By W. 
Litt, 

“A more tate veeting beok than this, to oll it parte, we have 
eevet perused.” — geerterty Merwe, Mew tea. 

















Leeden: 1, FISHER, SON, and Co. Newgate treet; and 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Moria tase, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





This day, vo. illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts, Plans, &c. 
Vol. I. price 15s. 

RIN CIEL ES of GEOLOGY, 
being an attempt to explain the former Changes of the 

Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes now in operation. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





FAMILY LIBRARY, NO. XVI. 
New Work by the Author of Waverley. 
This day is published, with F piece, 5s. 


ETTERS on DEMON OLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT. 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Volumes published up to the present time, price 5s. each, bound 
in canvas :— 
land2. Life of yRamparte 8. Court and Camp of Buona- 
3. Alexander the Be Irving’s Columbus [parte 
a 10, and 13, ‘Dritish Artists 2. Southey’s Nelson 
5, 6, and 9. aeadaieain | ia. ‘ je 
a. 





™ 
Also, 
Family Dramatists, No. 1. MAssINGER. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. boards, 


ENERAL SIR HEW DALRYMPLE'’S 

MEMOIR of his PROCEEDINGS as connected with the 

AFFAIRS of SPAIN, and the COMMENCEMENT of the PENIN- 
SULAR WAR. 


“ The plain, unsophisticated dress of its details irresistibly pre- 
possesses usin ~ favour; and we take him by the hand with all 
pct o oa -accustomed 


the en reliance on his 
probity and faith.” —Athenew 
T. and W. ae wll 480, Strand. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
Illustrative of their Mechanism, Uses, and Government. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ The Collegians,’ &c. 10s. 6d. 


“ The stories are simple and etic, and the chapters abound 
in judicious and striking reflec —British Magazine. 


** This valuable and awh en volume combines the most 


interesting selselte 5 peereetion with sublime religious instrac- 
tion.” —University Magazine. 


2. The Lost Heir; a Novel. 
“ A powerfully-written story.””—Courier. 


3. The Family Cabinet Atlas. Part 6. 
*,* All orders for the first half of this ATLAS, now complete, 
should be sent early, to prevent disappointment. 
4. The Game of Life; a Novel. By Leitch 
Ritchie. 2 vols, 18. 
¢ et Pro Ra say Fmanaiy} Cam catent life, exhibited with 
5. Bacon’s Life of Francis. 2d edit. 2 vols. 
6. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. 1 vol. 


Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription- 
Library, 26, » Cavendish-square. 


In 3 vols. 





THE ATHENZUM 
JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 





ill be found ially valuable to Members of Literary Societies, to Reading- 

Teton rot Chae and to all all Genlemen af oie to the Purchase of New Works. tab eeepontont of of all ddaister ifort: 

literary journ: rb " Publish at criticisms i aon Seasdn 
infinential » the pM ros bene of the great ers ; in papersare, 

Ita ear Josrin ee is cagnily taven Ont paragraphs ae to be criticisms are paid for 

many Papers. The extent to which this direct and indirect poffing, under pretence of criticism, is carried, has at 

public attention; the Edinburgh Review and other independent Journals have expressed their 


marked as such—its critici y be p 
resolved from the first to succeed a by their integrity, or to abandon the Paper. It was for the Public to say whether the outcry against 
the bad system was sincere, and whether they would support an independent Journal. The Proprietors have the satisfaction to 
acknowledge that they have opt cay Ane Syren a oe Public, a more effectual support than they could 

bly have ip That support has enabled them to open new channels of interest—to engage with literary men of the 
highest talent in this country and on tee Continent—to establish a correspondence all over Europe. They are unwilling to speak of 
the result of their exertions, but they may without indelicacy refer to facts. There appeared in this Paper, within the period of two 
months, elaborate Criticisms, with numerous extracts, from eighty-eight New Works—several before the Works themselves were pub- 











tion, College of Physicians, and the other learned and 
men ; in 


of New Music ; besides more than forty col iz 


lished ; shorter, but sufficient Criticisms on seventy others; accurate ey all ter interesting Transactions at the Royal Institu- 
scientific 


inal Papers by distinguished writers and scientific 


Letters from all parts of Europe; elaborate Criticisms on Art, inclading the series of Papers on “ Living Artists,” 

still publishing ; ; with Notices of the Exhibitions, New Prints, and even of the Engravings now in progress on the Continent; Eosays 

on the present State of the Dramaand Music in England; with h regular Notices of all Novelties at the Opera and the Theatres, and 
Inf 





August 11 


mony.)”—The Atlas, September 1 


“ahha enn 1, The Ath 





literary periodi 


more original or better selected intelligence than 


gh Literary Jonrnal, Septe 


“We sy bad following from that very able, industrious, and 
known in 


tiality—its origival articles are the productions of men 
“ To the come ae and indeed to the Public generally, the 
fue on liberal and independent principles, and eset 
mportant d 
herevofore exclusively devoted to such purposes, 
of such works should not, in a very peculiar degree, 
vain in us to expect impartial and unbi 
and indifference to the fate 





lic at stake. We, therefore, hail with pleasure 
—_ all such objections, brings’ with it the high and 


solely upon routs of of public utility, ae 





—its perfect 
tially, but not arrogantly, or with any haughty assumption 


Sefarti ind: 


“ We have noticed with a feeling of 


honest r, the London Atheneum 
t abounds in information nowhere else to be had.” — eece Chronicle, August 20. 
“ Among the rhe literature of the day, this et i De bears a high character. Its ~~ gy are written with impar- 
us. September 1 
rance of a 
by an othe ia sos ond jek wi 
ol 


opinions from them, . yt be hy 
of works in which their own properties may be involved, and, 
the improved appearance of The peo a Journal which, whilst it is free 
werful recommendation and uncompromisi 
_———— for public support upon the isoneetey by —— it is charac 
conscientious di ts censorial functions, As far 


nee ni as the 
labours of its present Conductors tee gone, we are mg say that they have most faithfully: fe fultilled every pledge by which ti 
claimed the patronage of the literary world. Their critical elon ere u : ith fal H “4 





OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS, 


“* We copy the following from that most able and conscientious London Literary Journal, The Athenwum—a Paper as remarkable 
for the gen and variety of its contents, as for the honesty of its criticism—a rare quality now-a-days.” —Glasgow Pree Press, 


“ The pe (a Journal A wae increasing utility and high talent we are glad to have this opportunity of bearing testi- 


"—Plymouth Herald, August 28. 
“* We copied last week from The Athenzem an treating aot &e., the ——: there - aid weekly publications which contaia 


’ 


it is but justice to an independent and talented Journal to say, that we have seen, . elle the above, [Notice of Galt’s 
Dewees) a manly and sensible review of Galt’s ni and some important contributions to the history sae 
7. ma! 


its publication, in The Athe 


os me the P sree from which the above is extracted, is a publication of great merit.”—Coventry Mercury, September 5. 


» Which as yet is too little 


Devonport Telegraph, 
r devoted to enn ve and the arts, —. 
book- ed a been a most 

blications, 
the avowed 
spirit and it would and as 
ritical in them fier ercnms aed i won 

at all events, their own credit with the 


ation of genuine ug principle. 


pronounced with firmness and with fairness; boldly, impar- 


superior endowment. veer oriinal articles are ioreriably of the most 
interesting nature, and their miscellageous Information varied, instructive, and amusi J a 6. 








most of the critical journals are in the bands of ihe 
exact is yan a -_ he esi perpen, and 
sure 


impartial spirit, without any tenderness towards the 


et no review of that work informing the public, as 
had, contains false views of Byron’s moral By poetical c| 
articles it will be fous 


literary public.”—Bury and Suffolk Herald, Septembe 


Literature, Art, or Science. 


great d by which The Atheneum is 
are made by its spirited couductors to render literary criticism something approaching what it ought io be. 


he efforts which 
i'n is aA known that 


incipal ee a who are thus enabled to put forth as independent criticism 

promot heir works. [tis with reference to this fact that we 

of @ journal whic! day bh eS A 

et Hy aa any pony which might improperly influence its critiques on ne 
author, certainly none towards the publisher, of any work whatever. T! 

review of Galt’s ‘ Life “tL Lord Byron,’ a the last and revious number, will fully prove the justice of our praise. 


i sae with plea- 
mis undeniably pendent, aud 
w works. Its criticism is in a liberal but tral 


less to be. 


We have seen as 


a roomy bs the case, that the work is but a it one, malgre the puffing it has 
racter, and is besides written in a style oftentimes exceedi 
and absurd. The critique of The Atheneum on the work is acute and just to the public. in the 
at least Puig to any of its tay hg and we have pleasure 
T 22. 


ingty faulty 
department of original and amusing 
in recommending it to the patronage of the 


The above Testimonials will convey to the reader an idea of the opinion of the Public Press generally, as nearly all the papers in 
England have either spoken favourably of, or extracted largely from The Atheneum. 


*,* The daily-increasing popularity of the Publication renders it a desirable channel for all ADVERTISEMENTS Connected with 





LOUIS-PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH. 
HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA- 


ZINE, for Ocroser, will contain a Portrait of LOUIS- 
PHILIPPE, KING of the FRENCH, and the following articles : 
—1. Louis-Philippe, the Duke of Wellington, and Europe—2. 
Satan and his Satellites, not by Robert Montgomery—3. Maxims 
on Men and Manners, by the late William Hazlitt—4. The Irish 
Priest and his Niece—s. Lady Morgan’s France—6. The Musing 
Masician—7. The Netherlands—s. Paragraphs on Prejudice, by 
the late William Hazlitt—9, Father Murphy’s Dream—10. John 
Galt and Lord Byron—i!. The Golden City—12. Sir George 
Murray and the Sectariaus—13. Marriage 4 la Mode—14. Ballad 
& la Bayley—15. Notes on the Month on Affairs in General—Re- 
view of New Books, &c. &c. &c. 





AZLITT’S NAPOLEON, now com- 
PLETED in 4 volames. The first and second volumes of 
his admirable piece of biography have met a rapid sale. The 
h of Napol divested of the specks which political 
feeling had cast ¢ upon it—appears in this work alone with its full 
lustre. The author had no prejudices to overcome, no party A 
conciliate ; his object has been truth, and an unbiassed view 
the actual character of his hero is the result of his Saouliaen, 
The third and fourth volumes, now first presented to the public, 
assume the ch ofa 
and his biographer equally belong to a time which is passed a away. 
The death of William Hazlitt on the eve of the completion of 
his greatest work, is a coincidence which adds to its interest, and 
the public will feet the claim which sueh a work, at such a period, 
independently of its intrinsic merit, has on its protection and 


Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; Chapman 
and Hail, No, 186, Sttand; and may be had of ail booksellers, 











Just published by D. A. TALBOYS, Oxford, and WHITTAKER 
and Co. London, 


EGIMEN SANITATIS SALERNITA- 

NUM; a Poem on the Preservation of Health, in Rhyming 
Latin Verse. Addresse: by the School of Salerno to Robert of 
Normandy, Son of William the Conqueror, And The ENGLISH- 
MAN’S DOCTOR ; an ancient Metrical Translation of the 
same. With an Introduction and Notes by Sir ALEXANDER 
CROKE, D.C.L. and F.A.S. In 1 volume, elegantly printed in 
crown 8vo. with 9 Plates; cloth boarcs, 10s, 6d. Only 250 copies 
printed, 

Where may” be had, lately published, 


1. An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and 
Decline of Ryyming Latin Vesse, with many Specimens, by Sir 
Afexander Croke, D.C.L. and F.A.S. Neatly printed in crown 
8vo. cloth boards, Oxford, 1829. 7s. 6d. 

“ This is a Fey boa and interesting little volume on an sttrac- 
<3 ty = Lind leisare work of a scholar and a man of taste. 
ic. 


2. Appison. The Miscellaneous Works, in 
Prose and Verse, of J Addison, a new edition with Notes, 
and asketch of the Author’s Life, 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. beauti- 
fully printed to match in size the various editions of the British 
Essayists, in royal 18mo. Oxford, 1830. 

** Whoever wishes to attain an English style, my ty but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
Me to the volumes of Addison.” — Dr. Johnson, 
warmly recommend 


We can these volumes,”’— Liferary 
Gazette. 7 


3. The Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey, 
by ‘Thomas Storer, Steteat of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo. 








This day, 8vo. 12s. 


ONVERSATIONS on RELIGION, with 
LORD BYRON and others. Held in Cephalonia, a short 
time previous to his Lordship’s Death. 


By the late JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. of H. M. Medical Staff. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This | day is publisied, Third aoe post 8vo. with numerous 
and by Engravings and 





Wead-eate, ss. 


(THE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 


Plants, trees, and stones, we rote, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 

“ Tt is a book ~~ ought to a its way into every rural draw- 
pe tag ow in the ki “yy sone may wie vag 
eve boudoir, r station in life what they 

yrandhuerterty Hakone 





“ This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all 
wie tea 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 








London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
ublished every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHENZUM 
pa drag ASEERISR, Srreet, Strand; and sold by all ~y' 
rs and Newsvenders in Town and Country. — Price 
Tf 1s, stamped ; or in Monthly iia 
Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the as above. . 
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